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ADDRESS THE ANNIVERSARY GENERAL 
MEETING, MAY 


Colonel Sir Thomas Holdich, President 


normal work the Royal Geographical Society has been greatly 
curtailed the exigencies the war. The great object the 
Society’s existence the encouragement and support geographical 
enterprise the half-explored wholly unknown regions the world, 
and the steady progress scientific map-making those wide terri- 
tories which have hitherto shown more than the tracks the explorer, 
and whose value the world’s economy has yet proved. actual 
pioneer exploration under the auspices the Society there has been none 
since the return the Antarctic Expedition led Shackleton. Those 
very qualities mind and body which form the necessary equipment 
the successful explorer—his courage, devotion duty, endurance, and 
hopefulness—are just those which not only fit man for the arduous 
duties campaign, but which absolutely impel him join the great 
company those that set out the high adventure modern 
crusade. Inspired the principle self-sacrifice, and seeking without 
fear the borderland the great unknown, these crusaders, many them, 
cross the boundary and fulfil their world’s mission good geographers 
and brave men. ‘Thus happens that our best geographers are our best 
soldiers, and must content wait until this weary war has spent 
itself before can again send out our pioneers into many regions 
blank wilderness where present know but the dim outlines. There 
are geographical problems the highest importance awaiting solution 
when once again have the opportunity solving them. The world 
will not the same after the war was Not only will old 
national territories change their shape and assume new forms, but new 
territories will anxiously sought out for the extension the kingdom 
the white man. the nations re-shape themselves will for us, 
concert with our Allies, insist that rightful value given geographical 
conditions the process redistribution. indeed very old truism 
that geography has shaped the history nations; but not well 
understood what manner their destinies have been determined the 
use which man has made the unalterable features nature. not 
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referring only the adaptation strategic principles the larger features 
the land the theatre campaign. That indeed has counted for 
much the world’s history, and will continue count but the peaceful 
impression man’s enterprise and activities counts for even more. 
Oceans and seas have been linked together the construction water- 
ways, introducing new geographical features undreamed the past, 
and profoundly affecting the economic conditions the world. Even 
more important are the high-roads commerce and the linking great 
centres and markets scientific systems railways. These iron tracks 
may surmount difficult and lofty ranges, may burrow their way through 
the earth-folds but wherever they extend they are just true geographical 
incidents are the great natural walls presented the mountains them- 
selves, the widespreading seas, the mighty rivers, and the illimitable 
deserts. Their influence human well-being and the course civilized 
advancement even greater and more profound than that the natural 
features which they follow yet, judging from the scant recog- 
nition which the study geography has received our national and 
public schools, might well supposed that this artificial expansion 
natural features has been but small importance the world’s economy. 
What will, however, more immediately face the problem adjust- 
ing the boundaries states and nationalities ensure the most 
reasonable prospect preserving peace among them. This intricate 
and complicated branch geographical study which has been already 
dealt with more less this hall, where opinions its importance 
relation collateral questions race distribution, facilities for com- 
mercial activity and internal development, and strategic opportunities 
derived from the accidents topography for securing the main principles 
defence, have been tentatively advanced and illustrated passing 
examples under existing conditions. Here indeed are certain aspects 
political geography which gratifying observe that our excellent 
Allies the Americans are showing great practical interest. The geographical 
advantages which the American continent has hitherto enjoyed, reason 
its ocean barriers, will ever remain materially fundamental but 
already recognized that such barriers cannot ultimately affect the moral 
relationship the nations the civilized world. the policy 
Europe and the nationalities the Near East has begun occupy 
much space American thought, and has already stimulated new force 
inquiry and research. But when we, Society, have done all that 
can usefully adding the means solving such problems 
relate fresh distributions states and territories, have yet another 
and even larger field inquiry and activity calling us, which cannot 
altogether neglect, although are weak present the means ex- 
ploiting it. 

The ebb and flow the great tides humanity will continue 
long the world lasts, and long the conditions climate and the 
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opportunities commercial advancement vary indefinitely with the infinite 
variety Nature’s gifts and with the changing impulses human energy. 
Emigration will increase the means inter-communication increase. 
The half-starved and hardy agriculturist inhospitable climes will seek 
his place the sun, not the irruptive hordes the past, but none the 
less effectually that his exodus driblets, and that small streamlets 
humanity take the place the old world-floods. Overcrowded peoples 
narrow and insufficient lands will continue increase and multiply till 
they overflow, and will make new homes for themselves where there 
more elbow-room. All the complications misdirected emigration will 
continue vex the civilized world after the war before it, and the 
political difficulties arising therefrom will continue one the 
greatest incentives international dispute and possible war, they have 
ever been. here, may hope, that some international authority 
will arise powerful enough regulate the outflow these emigration 
streams, and even decide the proper national status the emigrant 
when leaves his own country and adopts new one. indeed the 
old difficulty preserving borderlands from that dangerous admixture 
races which leads real international assimilation, but remains most 
favourable nursery for intrigue and alien propaganda, may ultimately 
dealt with. this connection that the work our Society 
collecting new information and fresh geographical data, and collating 
old sources supply, may well prove national importance. 
must, however, bear mind the radical changes which are taking place all 
over the world these great problems human geography. 
longer mere question the distribution white men. Indeed, may 
doubted whether there any very extensive section the world’s area 
still open European occupation. 

The new problem, and the greatest, that providing for the over- 
flow the Asiatic. Japan, for instance, and India both demand the 
right compete with the European countries under European adminis- 
tration. The Indian proudly claims the rights British citizenship, and 
does not always succeed getting his claim acknowledged. There 
undeniable danger any political doctrine which blocks out such aspira- 
tions. Socialist theories equality unhappily clash with the hard fact 
that expensive European labour cannot possibly compete the same 
markets with native frugality, that with the progressive increase 
native populations under British rule, becomes more than ever necessary 
make careful assessment the world’s assets profitable land, and 
direct emigration rightly. ‘This largely geographical problem, and 
hope that may succeed obtaining expression the views the 
first authorities these important subjects the course our regular 
meetings. 

Our geographical knowledge all which lies between the Arctic and 
the Antarctic has increased rapidly within the last century that there 
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little the charm mystery left beguile our modern travellers, 
is, however, vast amount bad mapping prosaically pulled 
straight and have pointed out very great deal information 
direct scientific interest acquired about remote regions which 
the adaptation new methods the world-old business exploration 
that offers such alluring incentive enterprising geographers, and 
never our history was there such opportunity for making experiments. 
Can conceive that, after war which has strained the ingenuity and 
tried the temper practical inventors and experimenters this war has 
done, men will content settle down old conservative methods 
finding the best outlet for that spirit adventure which will still animate 
them? the same spirit which has swept the clumsy Zeppelin from 
our skies, and has broken pieces the might enemy aircraft. Not 
one but scores enterprising airmen will the field, with full 
scientific equipment for physical observation, including doubtless more 
perfect system aeroplane photography than exists present. From 
thin and scattered reconnaissance shall emerge into the light com- 
plete and accurate topographical detail. have yet decide the 
conditions under which such aerial geography can best carried out. 
Not long ago had interesting discussion one our afternoon 
Research meetings the possibility mapping the outlying and un- 
explored region the Himalaya by-aerial photography. the whole 
the weight the older expert opinion (which was well represented that 
meeting) appeared against the success the experiment, for the 
reason not only that the upper regions the vast Himalayan field, like 
all high mountain regions, are subject unforeseen and unexpected air 
currents which would occasion draughts the course the aeroplane that 
could neither calculated nor remedied, but also because the habitual 
meteorological conditions this great cloudland would render continuous 
and systematic observation impossible. There was this further difficulty 
advanced. The conditions landing snow and taking off again are 
present only partially understood, and sufficient experiments have not 
yet been made justify saying that pilot compelled descend 
under conditions cloud unknown snowfield (which the outset 
might difficult recognize) might find possible leave again. 
the whole the conclusion was that, whilst might always possible 
cross the Himalayas the line least elevation, and reach 
Tibet, any attempt systematic reconnaissance the farther recesses 
the great mountains would and that only local flights 
over the foothills within reach the plains could considered admis- 
sible. The problem landing snow and rising again is, however, 
obviously capable solution away from mountain regions, and well 
within the bounds possibility that aeroplane reconnaissance.of the 
great Antarctic Continent the method which will finally reveal its 
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secrets. The great difficulty, course, the Antarctic wind and 
weather. such difficulties arise, however, many unexplored regions 
Asia and Africa, and may well happen quite soon that long flight 
(let say, across Arabia from the Red Sea the Persian Gulf) will 
amongst our pioneer records exploration, that the most interesting 
highlands Africa lying between the sources the Nile, the Congo, and 
the Zambezi will mapped aerial photography. 

Whilst, then, these are visions hope and expectancy for the future 
there little said for the immediate past. not regret it. 
Great would the satisfaction pointing good records geo- 
graphical accomplishment the past year, far greater the deep and 
abiding sense fitness that the Geographical Society has taken its 
full share the burden imposed this crisis England’s history and 
sent its best men the war. unofficial and individual exploration 
there nothing record. The adventures Shackleton and the 
amazing discoveries Stein have ceased beguile for the time 
Filippi working for his country; and others have had fall back 
earlier excursions into the unknown fill the pages geographical 
adventure. Looking through the numbers last year’s cannot 
find single story unofficial geographical adventure which really per- 
tains the year under review. Not therefore need imagine that 
nothing has been done actively the field enrich our general store 
geographical knowledge. India, usual, has been busy, and 
Mesopotamia and Palestine have had extension geographical 
mapping which hereafter (when have the full story it) may fill 
with astonishment. Our Mesopotamian maps were very incomplete, 
even from “intelligence” point view (as know from personal 
experience), and Palestine perhaps not surprising that great deal 
the generally excellent work the Palestine Survey has been found 
badly need revision. have much reason for satisfaction 
the spread topographical knowledge Mesopotamia, for only 
means careful survey that the scheme irrigation and drainage 
initiated Sir William Willcocks can carried successful con- 
clusion. Already know that the Hindiya barrage (which you may 
remember was constructed British firm) has been turned excellent 
account; there great hope that the ground already reclaimed and 
irrigated local Arab labour will yield crops sufficient keep our whole 
Army supplied, and immensely reduce the strain river traffic, whilst 
undoubtedly keeps the local tribes-people contented and busy. The 
importance this initial success can hardly overestimated, and 
have comparatively little new mapping show, have every reason 
congratulate ourselves the importance that little. 

Whilst the activities the Society the field have been necessarily 
curtailed, cannot complain any lack interest the ordinary course 
our evening meetings, which have been maintained regularly and 
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systematically. ‘The experiment afternoon meetings was not sufficiently 
appreciated justify its continuance face certain protests. might 
have been expected, the change the hour which the meetings were 
held was welcomed some members who found the afternoon attendance 
convenient, who objected the darkened streets night. the other 
hand, many supporters and regular attendants these meetings preferred 
the later hour, which some cases was the only hour which their 
engagements permitted them attend. was decided eventually that, 
spite darkened streets and the chance air-raid interruptions, the 
evening meetings should continued usual, though might neces- 
sary begin half hour earlier account new Curfew” regulations. 
think may claim that the interest the subjects dealt with and dis- 
cussed these meetings has been well sustained. hoped that the 
initial meeting the present session might have been opened our 
Honorary President, the Duke Connaught, with lecture General 
Smuts, but unfortunately for war exigencies intervened and the lecture 
was postponed. proved after all the outstanding feature this 
session’s meetings, for finally took place under exceptional circum- 
stances the Westminster Central Hall January during the progress 
air raid, which glad say our geographical audience paid 
exceedingly little attention. was historic occasion the records 
the Society, and the value his address may gathered from the 
abundant evidence which possess the profound impression created 
the words that distinguished General and Statesman. 

have recognized this year the necessity for some relaxation the 
old but unwritten law which governed our meetings before the war, that 
political allusions were discouraged. cannot under existing 
circumstances divorce the interests geography and policy, and the 
public usefulness several our meetings has undoubtedly been enhanced 
the careful introduction matter which might involve political dis- 
cussion. The subject Belgium and Germany Africa, which was 
brought before Comte Renaud Briey February, and Colonel 
Harold Swayne’s lecture the future Siberia, well Captain 
Barnes’ recent paper Albania, all them had political tendencies. 
other lectures this session Zambezi-Congo Watershed,” Major 
Steel, Geography the Italian Front,” Major Filippi, and 
the Jordan Valley,” Dr. Masterman, were geographical character, 
and carefully included matter only direct geographical interest. the 
Research Department, paper exceptional interest Lieut. Wordie, 
who traced out for the drift the from the Weddell Sea 
until she was finally crushed under ice-pressure, told all that have 
heard publicly far the Shackleton Expedition. have already 
referred the discussion which followed the paper aeroplane recon- 
naissance Dr. The research meetings have been useful 
dealing with technical subjects not altogether suitable for the more 
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popular evening meetings, and they have all been very well attended. 
Mr. Reeves’ most suggestive paper transformation the magnetic 
dip-chart Mr. McCaw’s address the principles resection survey- 
ing; and our secretary’s notes the compilation the 1/2 map 
Africa are typical examples useful discussion. Some them, indeed, 
will inevitably require further reference the same branch the Society. 
regret say that the chairman the Research Committee, Dr. Mill, 
met with severe accident some weeks ago which has far incapacitated 
him from assisting further these meetings. Three evening lectures 
rather exceptional character remain noted: The paper Sir 
Aston Webb the geography greater London; most delightful 
account botanist’s exploration the Kansu Province Western 
China Mr. Reginald Farrer; and Miss Mason’s artistically illustrated 
paper the Transkei, all attracted the close attention the audience. 
the whole, think may say that have secured quite good war 
programme. 

The under the able editorship Mr. Hinks, has, hope, 
maintained its character, not its volume. Like most other monthly 
periodicals has been reduced size meet the extra expenditure 
war times paper and labour. chiefly record the papers read 
our evening meetings, with fair amount illustrations maps and 
photographs. such, regard most important factor the 
Society’s work, for must remembered that only through the pages 
the that large number our Fellows get fair return for their 
subscriptions. indeed the very soul the Society, and, 
opinion, its high standard should maintained, even have divert 
amount expenditure from other objects which usually indent 
our funds, but which may happen the present time more 
less abeyance. feel sure that the members the Society will 
agree with this. addition the systematic inclusion the 
evening papers and lectures, would call attention the value the 
bibliographical notices and reviews which contains, which will, with 
general index, the greatest use geographers literary mind and 
activity all over the world. For this important section the 
are chiefly indebted our librarian, Mr. Heawood. Several important 
geographical works, including rare and interesting maps, have been added 
the library during the year, some quite exceptional interest. 

The work the Society, has been curtailed the field explora- 
tion and discovery, has the more prosaic matter map-making (which 
is, after all, the ultimate its existence) been more than ever con- 
ducted under the pressure due exceptional demand. War maps, maps 
illustrating the aspirations both friends and enemies, all more less 
special character, have been added the general output the world’s 
mapping, which has itself increased extent that could never have 
been contemplated the earlier days the Society’s existence. Our 
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chief efforts have been directed the continuation the 1/M series, 
which specimens can seen the screens round our map-room, and 
which opinion quite the most useful index all that appertains 
the widespread theatres war that has yet been given the public; 
and the compilation map Africa half that scale—our know- 
ledge the details African topography not warrant any larger scale 
—which now well advanced. But there this difference between the 
two series maps. The one ina million map Europe generally 
compilation from what may described finished material. But outside 
Europe the case far different, and your attention directed the new 
Arabian sheets the same series, which have been compiled Mr. 
Douglas Carruthers from scattered material with care and skill which 
merit the thanks all good map-makers. The map Africa has little 
foundation exact surveys, and much need revision before 
reaches its proof stage. map which, like the Indian frontier maps, 
requires new edition almost from month month, and our pioneers 
map-making and reproduction this country are too slow altogether 
effective under such conditions. Inevitably will meet with much criti- 
cism, and can only say that such criticism will cordially welcome 
comes from sound sources. But fresh information absorbed 
rapidly accumulates follows that there will evidence rapid 
correction, and certain roughness finish and appearance which may 
very misleading. Once again would caution geographers against the 
general public misconception that highly finished and well-turned map 
necessarily the most accurate and the best. matter fact, 
dealing with such regions those half-explored, unexplored, Africa 
this never the case. would cite the highly finished German maps 
German East Africa, for example. They appear quite beautifully 
complete, but their completion and effectiveness obtained with the 
incorporation purely apocryphal detail. For the preparation special 
maps for such purposes the illustration the vagaries race distri- 
bution, the historical sequence political boundaries, the aspirations 
Balkan peoples, the Society much indebted those ladies who have 
devoted themselves most earnestly this class work, and who have 
proved their ability and efficiency most conclusively. will not mention 
names, but may say that more than one department our daily 
business are deeply indebted them for their and their 
devotion duty which many them real labour love, demands 
the thanks and recognition not only those who daily work with them, 
but all the members the Society here assembled. Much the same 
might said for the unremitting attention duty all the regular staff 
the Society but have known them long and expected nothing 
less. seems hardly necessary mention such names those Mr. 
Hinks, our hard-worked Secretary, Mr. Heawood, the librarian, 
Mr. Reeves, our map curator, indeed any members the general 
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staff who have taken upon their shoulders much extra work these 
strenuous days war. They all deserve our thanks. You will perhaps 
inquire what our old and much-esteemed friend Sir John Keltie doing 
now that (and the Society represents) has been publicly honoured 
our Government. very much with still. Indeed, cannot 
spared, and can only say that his carefully enunciated opinions 
carry even greater weight those Councillor than possibly they did 
those Secretary. for the members the staff who have gone 
the wars, consider ourselves the guardians their interests. Some, 
hope, will return their duties here some will doubtless find other 
and larger interests claim them when their duty the front shall cease. 
None the seven who have left have lost their lives, far 
know, though least five have been wounded. And those members 
our Fellowship whom shall never welcome back can only say 
that their names are inscribed Roll Honour before which can 
only pay tribute profound and heartfelt respect. have selfish 
regrets—for ours the loss, surely theirs the gain; and feel 
but right that Society which encourages all that brave and chivalrous 
the hearts enterprising men should give God-speed all who embark 
the greatest crusade history. Amongst those have lost during 
this last year one name stands out especially glorious memory. General 
Rawling, short year ago our Gold Medallist, man many accomplish- 
ments but single mind where his country’s honour was concerned, 
has not lived carry out his schemes for further adventure which had 
close his heart and which now bequeaths others. Such men 
Rawling are rare, and not easy find men his type, endued 
with the same physical strength constitution single-mindedness 
purpose. 

anxious that there should be, when this war happily closed, 
lasting tribute respect the memory not only those amongst who 
have sacrificed their lives for their country, but many good and great 
geographers who before them past days have made similar Sacrifices 
under different but not less hazardous circumstances. need not enume- 
rate the roll great men who have helped efficiently make the 
British Empire what to-day, and whose unforgotten names are 
found our records—some them indeed the records the world’s 
history. trust that the Hall which has been the object much careful 
thought the part successive Presidents since came into possession 
our present house will answer this purpose. There hope see 
suitable tribute paid the lost heroes geography, only thank- 
offering for our continued prosperity. regret that has been impossible 
whilst the war lasts continue those negotiations which were nearly com- 
plete for the sale that part our Lowther Lodge Estate which lies 
farthest from the house and nearest those great public buildings 
South Kensington which show the progress study science and art. 
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use think building present. could not build even 
had the money build with; but the time may happily come—and 
God grant that may come soon—when may turn those our 
members who can best afford express their gratitude financial terms 
join with erecting Hall which will not only addition 
the greatest value and convenience our possessions, but will really 
monumental record all that best and greatest the Society’s work. 
When the time comes for building shall well prepared with our 
plans, thanks the liberality predecessor this chair, who has 
deposited with set plans for Hall, made his request his 
son-in-law, Mr. Edmund Fisher. These plans represent carefully con- 
sidered scheme based the recommendations Committee the 
Council. They form very valuable and useful contribution our 
future consideration the problem and thanking Mr. Freshfield for 
them, must not omit express the deep regret with which heard 
few weeks ago that the accomplished and gallant man who made them 
had given his life for his country. 

We, you know, have taken active interest advocating more 
general recognition the claims geography the field education 
than has hitherto been accorded it. The opportunity present before 
pressing these claims perhaps exceptional. the world which 
gets its political and war news from the pages the daily papers must 
this time have learned the value such education map-reading may 
enable understand the topography the countries which are 
the theatre military operations, and appreciate, some extent 
least, the advantages position either side which the belligerents 
may attain. There should this time solid demand for geographical 
education the part all who wish see their children well equipped 
for future keen competition all the more familiar professions life, 
either civil military. Geography must take its due place with other 
natural sciences the school curriculum, and here, doubt, touch 
the chief difficulty which besets the subject. The time limited which 
can devoted education, and must matter for most earnest 
consideration with our education authorities partition fairly amongst 
the many subjects which make general instruction. But unnecessarily 
short rations geography have certainly hitherto been dealt out schools, 
and schools have influenced examinations, and the examiners have been 
hard convince the necessity more liberal distribution. present 
the matter can only described being state flux. That 
say, that under consideration the constituted educational authori- 
but can truly say that sympathetic consideration which 
being accorded it, and may fairly hope for good results. great 
impetus geographical study the higher class will given the 
example the Universities Oxford and Cambridge, they decree, 
now proposed, both universities that geography shall included the 
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subjects for degree honours; and trust that those our Fellows 
who are members Convocation the Senate, will exert their influence 
the universities behalf the science for whose advancement this 
Society was founded. There are, however, special geographical studies 
which will never fostered satisfactorily unless special schools are 
arranged for them. England hold her own the future markets 
the world, the study commercial geography must inculcated 
extent that quite unrecognized present this country, although 
apparently well enough understood elsewhere. indeed astonishing 
how little the subject commercial geography attracts students, for 
cannot fail the greatest practical importance commercial 
may that the great majority students are not 
seeking commercial career. Another may the peculiarly technical 
character the subject, well its infinite capacity for change its 
objective from year year—even from month month. Clearly 
demands special schools and specialized instruction. should not 
neglected ignored, for may doubted whether practically not 
important branch geographical teaching that which touches 
political military issues. this connection trust that all the accumu- 
lated information the War Trades Intelligence Department may 
made available for public use when the war over. 

With the conclusion first year President, glad record 
that the whole the Society has survived the unhappy influences these 
devastating times very well. The inevitable falling off the number 
candidates seeking election has nevertheless left with average 160 
elections per year the last three years, and happy say that this 
year there very considerable increase the number them, which 
full promise for the future. There has certainly been falling off 
either the quality the lectures delivered the output mapping, 
whilst appreciation the advantages offered Fellows has been more 
marked. More use made our new house, where the Museum, which 
always open the public, has attracted many visitors and the reading 
and writing rooms have been fully occupied. may, think, certainly 
congratulate ourselves having well held our own. 

You are asked to-day elect six new members Council replace 
those who are retiring from office. You will, sure, wish me, the 
first place, tender the thanks the Society the six retiring members 
for their services, noting that they are eligible for re-election the future. 
The six include our old friend Sir Harry Johnston, Prof. Dunstan, Dr. 
Dickson, Dr. Evans, Prof. Garwood, and Sir Evan James. The six new 
members whom you are asked elect are Admiral Parry, grandson 
the Arctic explorer, and hydrographer the Navy; Sir Mark Sykes, well 
known traveller, author, and politician; Sir Alexander Kennedy, the 
eminent engineer and member the Advisory Committee the Ministry 
Munitions, well known the Alpine Club; Lord Cottesloe, better 
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known until lately the Hon. Fremantle, who has been for twenty 
years active member the Society, and who authority all 
matters connected with the rifle; Dr. Corney, formerly Principal Medical 
Officer Fiji, who has been lifelong student problems the Pacific 
and old friend, Dr. Aubrey Strahan, Director the Geological Survey, 
and formerly the Chairman our Research Committee—a most useful 
Councillor for re-election. trust that these distinguished gentlemen will 
all meet with your approval. 


THE FUTURE THE ALBANIAN STATE 
Captain Barnes, R.F.C. 
Read the Meeting the Society, April 1918. 


The Boundaries 


following paper the final outcome interest first aroused 

The first penetrated into Albania from Dures Tirane, the 
stronghold Essad Toptani Pasha, and Kruje, the ancient capital 
Skanderbeg the second consisted rapid journey from Vlore 


Ghinokastre (Argirocastro) and into the Drinopol valley, close 
the southern boundary where Albanian meets Greek. Beyond these 
districts have first-hand acquaintance with but personal 
experiences there, however limited, have least enabled take 
more intelligent and critical interest the authorities have consulted, 
when came make study Albanian problems, than should other- 
wise have done. have had singular opportunities, too, Italy meeting 
travellers intimately acquainted with Albania, such Herr Hassert and 
Captain Castoldi; and discussing Albanian questions with Italian 
statesmen and with the Marquis San Giuliano particular, who had 
himself visited the country more than one occasion. 

The names this paper places within Albania according the 
Treaty London, 1913, are spelled accordance with the map pub- 
lished the Albanian Society (Brussels, 1910). The conventional (usually 
Italianized) spellings are given brackets the first mention the 
name. The names outside Albania 1913 are spelled the Sofiya 
sheet the 1/M map, first edition. 

The claims Albania regarded distinct people, with 
national traditions and ideals peculiar themselves and deserving 
recognition, have been formally acknowledged Europe whole, 
including the Central Powers, the Ambassadors’ Conference held 
London during the winter which gave birth the new State. 
Her claims are indisputable, and are only disputed certain parties 
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selfishly interested her dismemberment, people who fail dis- 
tinguish between what meant self-determination and the question 
whether not people fitted here and now take complete charge 
its own destinies. Whether Albania fitted question which 
will discussed its proper but whatever the answer may 
cannot affect her indefeasible right national unity and separate 
national organization. 

The Albanians, Shkipetar they are proud call themselves, are 
descendants the original inhabitants the Balkan Peninsula, who, like 
our own Britons driven before successive incursions from the East, have 
taken refuge among the mountain fastnesses the West. Here they have 
succeeded through the centuries maintaining their ancient language, 
their national customs, their virtual independence. people Europe 
have proved themselves more resistant efforts assimilation; and 
many ways they are still barbarians, because they have suffered the 
double disadvantage forming part corrupt and stagnant Empire, 
cut off during the past five hundred years from all contact with progressive 
Europe and having lived constant state instability and insecurity 
the very fringe that Empire, which, though strong enough encom- 
pass them, was nevertheless not strong enough subdue them. Now 
there every reason suppose that, secure the possession its own 
land, the race which gave birth Pyrrhus and Alexander, Skanderbeg 
and Lek which more modern times has furnished Turkey 
and even and with eminent statesmen, sailors, and 
soldiers and which has justly earned reputation for courage, industry, 
and integrity, will before long amply justify its title recognition and 
autonomy. 

future Albania, this new-comer into the circle European 
Governments, will depend the skill with which its boundaries are 
drawn. Expediency and not strict justice has always ruled the decisions 
the Great Powers, who are the final Court Appeal such matters, 
but mistaken idea what seems the easiest way allowed 
prevail, and the land greed the neighbouring states permitted 
supplant the natural and ethnical frontiers boundaries inspired 
earth-hunger, then the Near Eastern Question, far from being settled, 
will only shifted another phase, and the Slav will stand out the 
oppressor nationalities the Balkans the place the Turk.” The 
boundaries Albania drawn the Conference Ambassadors 
1913 were the result compromise between the claims put forward 
Greece and Serbia and those urged behalf Albania Austria and 


Admiral Miaulis and many other heroes the struggle for Greek Independence 
were either Albanians Albanian extraction. 

The famous Italian statesman, Crispi, was Albanian extraction. 

Albania,’ Wadham Peacock, formerly H.B.M. Montenegro 
and Consul-General North Albania (1914). 
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Italy. Neither one side nor the other was actuated any but interested 
motives and the resulting compromise was never anything more than 
makeshift diplomatic expedient avoid what might otherwise have pre- 
cipitated the great European conflict. for the southern boundary 
between Albania and Greece determined the International Commission 
presided over Lieut.-Colonel Doughty Wylie 1913, serious attempt 
all was made draw boundaries accordance with either ethnical 
economic principles. The natural sympathy felt for Serbia, deprived after 
two brilliantly successful wars the very object for which she went 
war—a free outlet the sea; the fear Great Britain and France 
alienating the friendship Russia; and all probability also sad 
ignorance facts, each contributed solution which both its 
Albanian and Macedonian aspects held itself the germs future 
trouble. The war, however, has not only removed many misconceptions 
has created better atmosphere. Victory will untie our hands for the 
making solution which, stick our principles, should prove 
also permanent settlement. 

The first and fundamental principle here taken into consideration 
the task boundary delimitation that Nationality, which the 
case Albania happily coincides with race and language, and not 
further complicated the question religion.* commercial, 
and strategical considerations must also taken into account. The whole 
essentially geographical problem. All doubtful points should 
referred the last resort purely geographical solution. regard 
the first principle—to use the words recent contributor the 


Miss Edith Durham, writing 1909, observed that until quite recently fights 
between Moslem and Catholic have been all either inter-tribal just 
between Christian and Christian Moslem and Moslem. Religion has not been 
more excuse for fighting than have other things. Only quite lately have Moslems 
persecuted Christians Christians. This because the Moslem sees that Catholicism 
the thin end the wedge for foreign invader—to wit, Austria. has particular 
quarrel with Catholicism such, but foreign rule, disguised Catholicism, will 
resist long can stand and see” (‘High These remarks tally with 
own experience and with that other travellers have consulted. Southern 
Albania exact parallel exists the relations between the Moslem and Orthodox 
Creeds where the latter only too often regarded disguised Hellenism. The failure 
the Prince Wied gain his subjects’ confidence was much due his clumsily 
concealed Austrophil policy and the way which leant this end the support 
the Catholic tribes, was his wooden and obtuse personality. fact, the 
comedy 1914 amply confirms Miss Durham’s diagnosis. enviable tolerance 
characterizes all other respects the relations between Moslem and Christian 
witness the national custom the whereby father chooses 
friend—a Christian the father Moslem, and vice perform the ceremony 
cutting the lock his child’s hair its first year. lock hair placed 
purse with golden silver present and kept This act supposed 
create spiritual relationship between the family the child and the friend, and 
they contract obligations towards each other mutual aid vengeance case 
outrage and the Albanians,” Ismail Kemal Bey Vallona, Quarterly 
Review, July, 1917). 
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subject the Quarterly Review Final Settlement the Balkans,” 
Quarterly Review, October, 1917), best means information are 
the works impartial and conscientious travellers who have spent some 
time the regions they describe, more especially those who recent 
years have made study the various populations, languages, and dialects 
for purely scientific purposes.* The official statistics put forward the 
variously interested Governments and Societies are quite worthless that 
they utterly contradict each other. 

The integral ranges the Balkan Peninsula give vertical, not 
horizontal, direction its main structural lines, dividing the land into 
long belts, which may communicate more readily with what lies north 
or, south them, whether sea land, than with one another. The 
westernmost these vertical belts bears the general name Albania, 
being, its northern part, all the territory that intervenes between the 
main range the North Albanian Alps and the start the main vertical 
spine the Shar Mountains, and its southern part, such land 
divides that spine from the Adriatic Sea” (‘The Nearer East,’ 
Hogarth). This territory compactly inhabited Albanians, except 
the extreme south, where either the Hellenic elements predomi- 
nate. South the Shkumb and north the boundary laid down the 
International Commission 1913 there are few isolated Greek colonies 
and considerable Vlach population, which has identified itself with the 
Albanian everything but language. These must not confused 
with the Hellenophil Vlachs Pindus. the north-east the basin 
the White Drin there are considerable Serbian minorities. Dibra 
there important Bulgarian minority, which swells into preponderance 
the districts Struga and Oher the spine the dis- 
tribution races more evenly balanced. The Slavs generally pre- 
dominate but few districts the Albanians still hold majority, 
notably the plains Kossovo and Tetove and some parts the 
Sandjak Novibazar. Again, north the main watershed the North 
Albanian Alps, tribes forming integral portion the Albanian nation 
have overflowed the fringe the Montenegrin and south 
Golo and between Janine and the sea there are numerous Albanian 
villages. Following these general indications, shall now proceed 
examine the matter detail, starting the Primorje between the mouth 


supplement own experiences, the chief authorities have consulted, either 
through their works conversation, are follows: Baldacci Itinerari Albanesi,’ 
Rome, Barbarich Albania,’ Rome, 1909); Captain Edith Durham 
High Albania,’ London, 1909); Bourchier Albania,” article the 
Britannica) Louis Jaray Albanie Inconnue,’ Paris, 1913) Hassert Steinmetz 
(‘Eine Reise durch der Oberalbaniens—Ein Vorstoss die Nordal- 
banischen Alpen—Von der Adria zum Schwarzen Drin, Sarajevo’); Wadham Peacock 
Albania, the Foundling State Europe,’ London, 1914); Boué (‘La Turquie 
d’Europe, Paris, 1840); the Marquis San Giuliano Sulliotti Albania,’ Milan, 
1916) Vico Montegazza Mediteraneo—Questioni Politica Estera,’ 1910). 
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the Buene (Bojana) and Tivar (Antivari), and working round the 
country clockwise till finally come again the shores the Adriatic. 
* * * * * x * 

The the southernmost district Montenegro, lying between 
the sea and the Lake Shkoder (Scutari).. was lost the Ottoman 
Empire 1880, the instance Gladstone, exchange for Plave and 
Guisune, allotted spite fierce Albanian protests Montenegro the 
Treaty Berlin. The exchange satisfied the Albanians little better. 
either case meant the loss some strictly Albanian territory.* Between 
the main ridge which runs parallel the coast and culminates Mount 
Rumija there marked geographical boundary. The ethnographical 
line, however, fairly satisfactory. Following the road which leads from 
Tivar Ultsin (Dulcigno), the last village with Serb majority Pechu- 
ritsa, hour’s walk beyond Dobravoda, and hour short Cugne, which 
predominantly Albanian. From the sea just south Cape Berit 
point the road taken rather nearer Cugne than Pechuritsa, good 
line may drawn along the crest spur north-eastwards the 
ridge the Megurit Mountains, and thence continued till joins the 
line the main watershed. would leave the Serbo-Moslem tribe 
Mrcojevitsi the whole Mount Lesin, and the Serbophil villages Mali- 
and Veliki-Michulich Montenegro, while the more less anti-Serb 
village and district Megurit would fall Albania. From the main 
watershed the ethnical and geographical boundaries running north-west 
over the summit Mount Rumija absolutely coincide. difficulty 
occurs until have decide where the frontier approach the lake. 
The villages Gorgni-Dogna and Dogna-Seotsa are Catholic Albanian 
the district the Tsermnitsa Montenegrin, and owes its prosperity 
largely the enterprise King pass the road and 
which join the port Tivar and Virbazar. would invidious 
draw the frontier too close. Perhaps the happiest solution would 
for strike the head the small stream which divides the watershed 
south and west Gorgni-Dogna and follow its course the lake. 
Thus the whole the district between the lake and the mountains remains 
strictly Albanian. The greater part inhabited the interesting Moslem 
tribe the Crajins, whose privilege used furnish the Sultan 
Abdul Hamid with his faithful bodyguard. the opposite side Ultsin, 
spite efforts colonize with Serbs, remains essentially Albanian. 
Its future lies with its admirable situation and equable climate fashion- 
able watering-place. Albania will never rival Shen Ghin 


The defeat Turkey the Russo-Turkish war called into being the Albanian 
League defend Albanian nationhood. The threatened collapse Turkey Europe 
brought Albania face face with far more dangerous enemies her independence than 
was ever the old Turk and the Albanian League was the first expression brought the 
notice Europe Albanian national consciousness, hitherto regarded more less 
non-existent. came into being resist the provisions the Treaty San Stefano. 
was revived year later resist the compromise the Treaty Berlin. 
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SKETCH-MAP ALBANIA 
Names within the 1913 boundary are spelled map the Albanian Association (Brussels, 
1910). Town signs are small black solid. The larger circles show the proportion of Albanians 
(white) other nationalities (black). 
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(San Giovanni Medua) commercial port. Altogether there 
valid argument for the retention the present frontier the Buene 
except charity for the restricted Montenegrin seaboard. very 
much the advantage the Shkoderenes have undivided control 
the Buene Channel view its canalization which one day must 
come. Besides, hoped that with the Allies’ victory Montenegro 
will gain all that she desires her legitimate expansion west and north. 

Over the lake come into the country the Maltsori. There 
part our task more difficult than here. From the centre the North 
Albanian Alps, the mighty Procletija, the main watershed runs 
general northerly direction across the Predelets Pass the great moun- 
tains Maglich and Kom, and onwards into the heart Montenegro 
between the basins the Tara and Moracha. The spurs which throws 
westwards towards the Lake Shkoder divide from one another deep 
precipitous siver valleys till they widen into the plain. There 
obvious geographical frontier till reach the region Predelets, and 
there diverges conspicuously from the ethnical frontier, and the two 
not merge again until reach the sources the Bistritsa. The indis- 
putable Albanian origin the Serbophobe and Orthodox Montenegrin 
border tribes only increases the difficulty, are left doubt 
the degree facility with which border tribes, now Albanian, could 
assimilated Montenegro and vice The only safe method would 
seem let our frontier follow the boundaries recognized the 
present time the Maltsori group, composed the five tribes Hot, 
Grude, Kelmend, Kastrat, and Shkrel, all purely Albanian, situated the 
very midst this geographically debatable land, and bound together 
ties which not admit them being divided. Here and there should 
corrected detail adhere natural physical limits, order 
remove far possible opportunities for dispute, for this part the 
world with its backward civilization would unwise neglect strate- 
gical considerations altogether (‘Some Frontiers To-morrow,’ 100, 
appreciated the local inhabitants being least definite whenever 
not traditional. 

These conditions are fulfilled draw our line upstream from the 
mouth the Proni Mileshit point about mile beyond the in- 
significant hamlet Codrabudan, where range low hills starts the 
right bank and parallel the stream. Following the crest these, 
should continued past the old Turkish west and north Tuz, 
past Milesh lying mile the east, till cuts the Zem, whence 
should drawn join the former Turkish frontier-line above Dinosh. 
This would leave the entire plain Podgoritsa Montenegro except the 
marshy portion between the Proni Mileshit and the Liceni and 
would leave Tuz, the chief town Grude, made famous the Balkan 
war, and determinately pro-Albanian, Albania, 
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The former Turkish frontier from above Dinosh ran approximately 
accordance with the boundaries now recognized the ran 
for the most part along the crest the heights dominating the right bank 
the Zem keep our line along the crest, material altera- 
tion necessary till reach the summit Mount Soko. From here would 
seem advisable let follow the watershed formed the spur running 
south from Mount Maglich and across the Chafa continuing thence 
round the head the Vermusha along the Crna Gori and the Lipovitsa 
Grebeni, leaving the whole the basins the Limbraja and Shlitska 
Montenegro, and those the Vermusha and Shkrobotusa with their mag- 
nificent forests Albania. From Mount Soko this line creates pretty 
formidable wall between the two countries single point lower than 
5000 feet. Only the neighbourhood Ricavats have trespassed 
the accustomed pastures Montenegrin tribe, and that exchange for 
the upper Limbraja valley. the whole region only one Serb village 
included Albania, namely, Vraka, isolated from all contact with its kith 
and kin the edge the lake few miles north Shkoder; and 
case has indisputably Albanian village been included Monte- 
negro. 

From the Lipovitsa Grebeni have now draw our line the head 
the Bistritsa, give the fiercely Albanian district Gusine and 
Plave Albania. This was the district, the cession which Montenegro 
the Treaty Berlin was hotly contested the Albanian League. 
The compromise suggested the time Count Corti, but rejected the 
Montenegrins the well-grounded hope obtaining wider compensation 
elsewhere—they received Dulcigno—follows the best geographical line, 
along the crest the precipitous Visitor mountains dominating the 
across the upper Lim valley Kar Norshishi and thence the spur 
join the main watershed which divides the basin the Bistritsa from that 
the Lim Kar Jesero. The whole the much-contested Velica valley 
would Montenegro but though doubt plausible Albanian claims 
could urged for extension their position here, there being better 
geographical solution, have allowed golden rule solve the question 
for me. 

The Bistritsa Petsh (Ipek) the chief tributary the White Drin, 
which drains the fertile upland plains which are situated the important 
cities Dyakova, and Prizren. The whole the district was 
excluded from Albania the London Conference. Yet the Serbs can 
urge but little right it, always excepting that recent conquest and 
certain ancient historical associations. There question its over- 
whelmingly Albanian character. the three cities Prizren contains the 
larger proportionate Serbian population, and even there insignificant. 
True, there are large number Serb and orthodox villages scattered 
about the plain, but they bear comparison the corresponding number 
Albanian and Moslem villages, though they outnumber those which are 
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Albanian and Catholic and only the north, between Petsh and Devich,* 
can they said form even local majority. Since the late Austrian 
occupation may pretty sure the Serbian minority has dwindled even 
more. Commercially and economically, the whole district naturally the 
hinterland related Shkoder and the Adriatic. Only since the building 
the Mitrovitsa Railway have Petsh, Dyakova, and Prizren diverted their 
main trade routes towards the East. soon corresponding improve- 
ment communications established with Shkoder, the position will 
reversed and the former conditions resumed. Even is, the present 
frontier inflicts the greatest hardships the Albanian country-side, where 
the tribes the Maltsia Ghakovs, besides those Has and are 
deprived their only market towns. From the geographical point 
view, too, the answer emphatically the same. The whole the basin 
the White Drin geographically Albania. better frontier could 
devised than that decided nature along the crests the Mocra, Suhe, 
Devich and Tsemoiheve Planinas, the Hogie Balkan, and finally the great 
Shar Mountains. The Albanian claim districts beyond these limits 
far more valid than the Serbian claim districts within them. The 
Kossovo plain inhabited distinct Albanian majority. the 
valley Tetove. Even Shkup (Uskub) there are larger proportion 
Albanians than there are Serbians Prizren Bulgarians Dibra. 
The passionate desire Serbia possess these places purely senti- 
mental, based the memory glorious days ascendancy. Yet “in 
every town and district which the Slavs can claim right conquest 
under some nebulous and transitory Empire, the Albanians can oppose the 
title original ownership the soil from ages when neither history nor 
the Slavs were known the Balkans (from Albania,’ Wadham Peacock, 
181). The real title the Slavs Kossovo, Tetove, and Shkup 
commercial and geographical—and, taking into consideration the decision 
and vehemence with which they assert their right possession, would 
wise this quarter allow commercial and geographical rather than 
ethnical reasons prevail. the other hand, all arguments combine 
favour assigning the whole basin the White Drin Albania. 

From the Shar Mountains the main vertical spine which determines 
the eastern boundary geographical Albania continued the Rudoca, 
the Iame Bistra, the Stugoro, the Turije, the Ilinesca, and the Galachitsa 
ranges, the latter culminating Mount Tomoros between the Lakes 
Okhrida and Pryespa (see ‘The Nearer East,’ Hogarth). Dibra, 
with the greater part its Kasr, unquestionably Albanian. fact, 
Dibra one the most tenacious centres Albanian nationality. 
Further south, however, yet within the mountain barrier, Struga and Okhrida 


Devich famous for its Serb Monastery, which thousands the faithful make 
their annual pilgrimage. was founded after the great defeat the Serbs Kossovo 
and dates from the time George Smederevo (ob. 1457), who ruled restricted 
Serbia under Turkish suzerainty. See High Albania,’ Durham, 
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have become sufficiently Bulgarian warrant their exclusion from Albania 
ethnical grounds. Commercial and geographical reasons the other 
hand strongly point opposite conclusion, that have doubt 
the long run would the wisest course allow them prevail, 
the case Kossovo and Tetovo, assigned these grounds and these 
grounds only Serbia. Free intercourse north and south between Dibra, 
Struga, Okhrida, and Korche (Koritsa), which the next important and 
unquestionably Albanian town,* the greatest mutual economic import- 
ance all them. Besides, since one the first roads and railways 
built the new state will follow the general course the old Via 
linking the railhead Monastir with Dures (Durazzo), both 
Dibra and Korche will need tap this main trade route the most 
natural means access, the former the Drin valley, the latter across 
the lake from Pogradets. But the district Okhrida were excluded from 
Albania this could only done emerging from Albanian territory, with 
the certain result that the trade Dibra and Korche would diverted 
towards Monastir and Salonika instead towards Elbasan and Dures. 
two the most thriving centres Albanian life would divorced their 
material interests from that the parent state. This might partially 
remedied time the building first-class roads between Dibra and 
Tirane, and between Korche and but any one acquainted with the 
country aware the enormous difficulties which would attend their con- 
struction. Albania will not position afford expensive luxuries 
even the matter roads for some considerable time. Though she 
cannot better than spend her money improving her communica- 
tions, she must begin first with building those which are essential her 
economic existence. Costly roads between Dibra and Tirane and between 
Korche and Bérat cannot included this category. 

the assumption that these arguments are conclusive, our line will 
continue along the crest the spine, over the Prevtis Pass, and along 
the watershed which forms the rim the basin the upper Devoll, 
north-east and south Biklishta, till joins summit Mount 
Kazan the mighty Grammos range. Here enter the region the 
International Commission’s labours 1913. The line determined 
them could hardly bettered, granted that the Vlachs Mount Grammos 
are excluded from the New State. the whole inclined 
accept this view—first, because better geographical frontier could 
devised than the watershed the Grammos range; secondly, because 
there definite break the compact mass Vlachs inhabiting this 


Korche has population about 25,000 which about 20,000 are Albanian and 
the rest Vlach. Most the inhabitants are Greco-Orthodox, divided into the Pharsaliot 
and Moseopolene sects. are more active and intelligent adherents the 
Albanian State. The successful experiment setting local Albanian Republic 
Korche during the war the territory occupied French troops augurs well for the 
future the country. 
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region separate them from those the Pindus, who are loyal subjects 
Greece and thirdly, since particularly the interest Greece and 
Albania become close political friends, would unwise draw the 
frontier through the midst people who time goes are bound 
draw together defence their peculiar racial traditions. The Vlachs 
these regions can never hope nor even wish form separate state 
but they may look forward the enjoyment special status and 
privilege. The problem does not differ essentially from any other national 
problem, and history clearly teaches that these matters the first rule 
ensure international stability national unification. out the 
question unite the whole this body Vlachs within Albania. 
could only done doing violence Greek national unity. the 
other hand, the alternative solution uniting Greece 
perfectly feasible. The scattered remnants the race Southern 
Albania are too negligible minority, supposing for the sake 
argument they were ever desire union with their brethren, 
serious cause trouble. the contrary, they are likely serve 
useful means towards consolidating Greco-Albanian interests. the 
same time must not forgotten that the Vlachs Mount Grammos are 
present strongly pro-Albanian, probably account their Pan-Latin 
tendencies, which would find sympathetic support among the Albanian 
Tosks and champion Italy, whose influence certain paramount 
Albania before that any other power.* 


The mountaineers Grammos and Pindus, ranging from near Goritza even the 
Agrapha district and the lateral chain distinguish themselves 
common Vlachs Wallachs from the Toskhs, with whom, however, they admit 
least acousinship. Witness the attempt few years ago Rumanian Wallach 
invite all the weld themselves into one nationality with his own people. 
Though socially solid and similar type and character, the Vlachs the north are 
distinguished from the Vlachs the south their peculiar designation, their speech, 
and some extent their religious and political sympathies. Masseret Rumanian 
Grammos speak Latin idiom, and have always had tendencies towards Pan- 
Latinism the (Koutzo) Vlachs the Pindus speak Greek, and are now 
any rate all orthodox and Hellenist. The truth that the two sections are one stock, 
but have different histories. (‘The Nearer East,’ Hogarth). 

Romeni Macedoni indirizzarono nel 1913 Marchese Giuliano memorandum 
del seguente tenore: ’oltre cento mila Rumeni sparsi quaranta borgate del Pindo, 
termi nella coscienza della loro origine latina, nella conservare, con loro 
esistenza storica, ragione stessa del vivere loro della loro missione lavoro 
civilta, implorano generoso intervento del Governo italiano, perche, nel momento 
cui sta per decidersi loro fato nazionale, non vengano lasciati condannare sicura 
perdizione senza soccorso chi solo autorevolmente parlare nome della Madre 
Albanese, sappia che suo compito non ancora finito, principio del confine 
meridionale dell’ Albania stabilito Londra segna successo della diplomazia 
italiana, tracciato questo nuovo confine pio vuole, segnare une vittoria 
della latinita. Situati fra due termine frontiera fissati Londra, fra Stilo Corsita, 
noi, Rumeni del Pindo, nome quel principio nazionalita onde fatta 
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The frontier laid down the International Commission 1913, 
ably conducted under the presidency Doughty Wylie, 
and finally ratified, ran follows: from Kazan adheres the crest 
the main Grammos watershed over the towering summit Mavri 
Petra Mounts Golo and Kammik, whence descends spur 
between the villages Radoti and Cursaca the bed the river 
Sarantaporos, This follows down its junction with the Viose 
(Vojussa) Messarija, which goes Albania. From here climbs 
long spur the top Tumba, whence after keeping the high, sparsely 
inhabited region the north Voshtina and south Mount Burato, 
descends again the bed the Zrinos and the Ghinokastre (Argiro- 
road little west Han Arinista. From this point 
follows the crest the hills overhanging the right bank the Kseria till 
turns south-west between the villages Castagnani and Corsorica, and 
reaches the summits Murgana and Stugara (both over 6000 feet high), 
the summit Spara, and, across the upper valley the Pavla, the water- 
shed east The line now adheres the watershed, which 
between Conispolis and Sugiada turns westwards run parallel and 
within few miles the coast, and finally reaches the sea the Bay 
Ftelia just east Cape Stilo. 

This line admirable compromise between conflicting claims and 
interests. ‘To the south there are, true, considerable Albanian 
populations, but for the most part they are Hellenized, and their economic 
and commercial interests link them with Greece. the other hand, 
there are few Greek villages north the line, notably Politsani, Scorie, 
and Sopiki the west Ghinokastre, addition important Greek 
minority the Drinupol valley, besides the small seaport Cimarre 
the Acroceraunian Mountains. But the district whole north the 
line from Leskovik Sarande (Santi Quaranta), including Permet, 
Tepelen, Ghinokastre, and Vlore (Vallona), contains only insignificant 
Greek and difficult for any one with acquaintance 
these parts imagine what grounds the Greek pretensions them 
rest. and commercially the valley the Drinupol 
indivisible, and depends for its natural outlet the sea Sarande.* 


nel mondo banditrice fautrice coi famosi plebisciti della sua politica costituzione, 
chiediamo entrare far parte del nuovo Stato Albania. Uniti all’ Albania, cui 
accumano secolari legami buon vicinato pacifico proficuo consorzio, noi 
saremo serbati alle nostre sorti nazionali, con Grecia noi inesora- 
bilmente destinati 

Qurranta pour Argirocastro plus d’importance encore que pour Janina, 
car c’est par port seul qu’il peut avoir commodément accés mer. Séparée 
politiquement Santi Quaranta vallée d’Argirocastro serait point vue 
économique condamnée extract from the memoir the frontiers 
Epirus submitted Greece the Conference London, and cited the Italian 
delegate the 13th Séance the International Commission sitting Leskovik, 
unbiassed evidence against any suggestion for separating any portion the Drinupol 
valley from Albania out consideration for the elements, 
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Similarly the natural port Janina Preveze. view these facts, 
the offer made Greece November 1914 the whole Southern 
Albania the Viose, with the exception Vlore, inducement 
for her enter the war our side, sounds peculiarly cynical that 
were proclaiming the very same breath our allegiance the cause 
small nationalities. fact, the failure our diplomacy the 
Balkans was doubt largely due the obvious discrepancy for long 
time between our precept and practice; and fortunate for that 
public opinion the course the war has steadily grown weight and 
authority put stop this state affairs. 

Albania now looks England the only European Power 
position approach the problems which affect her spirit perfect 


impartiality. Both our honour and interest are involved seeing that 
this trust not misplaced. 


The Political Future. 


Provided she secured the frontiers which are her due—for other- 
wise she runs the risk being strangled birth—Albania has reason 
despair prosperous and even brilliant future. begin with, 
the Albanian has many sterling qualities which make for success. 
brave, frugal, generous, independent, honest well honourable, 
industrious, intelligent, artistic, and faithfully obedient those whom 
trusts and respects. ignorant, diffident, superstitious, obstinately 
conservative and lacking self-control, these are defects due his environ- 
ment rather than innate his character. strong, just, and national 
Government should soon give Albania her birthright civilization. ‘The 
material there strongly endowed the resources beyond doubt 
she occupies enviable geographical position with the makings good 
harbours the narrowest portion one the most important waterways 
the world; and she lies across the path what will one day the 
quickest mail route from London Suez Brindisi, Vlore, Janina, 
Kalabaka, and the Pirzeus. 

The extent her mineral resources are doubtful, beyond the rich 
bituminous deposits round But her future none the less 
promising. ‘The cultivation the vine, the olive, tobacco, wheat, maize, 
hemp, flax, cotton, rice, valonia, the potato, and fruits every description, 
including the mulberry for the rearing silkworms, will form the staple 
industries, complemented the manufacture milk products, together 
with sheep, horse and cattle rearing, afforestation, and sea and lake 
fisheries. The list means exhausts what might profitably under- 
taken for export. Poultry farming, bee farming, and the cultivation the 
beetroot should added before compiling supplementary lists minor 
and bye-products. The manufacture silk, cotton, wool, leather, and tow 
would have hand their raw materials high quality and power would 
supplied the control the abundant rivers. addition, pottery, 
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weaving, iron, silver and leather work have long history 
industries, which exploit the Albanians’ delicate artistic sense, and are 
capable considerable development. There are grounds for pessimism 
this quarter. 

there are any grounds for pessimism all they lie Government 
and Finance. Much money will have expended before the resources 
the country can properly developed. The opening communi- 
cations, the construction ports, and the combating 
malaria will absorb large sums the outset, say nothing the cost 
setting and maintaining the ordinary machinery Government, 
schools, hospitals, and other institutions. The reform the system 
land tenure, which entails the breaking huge feudal estates, 
absolutely necessary political measure before the country can look forward 
any agricultural progress and the Government will not have easy 
task overcoming this end the local prejudice against change and the 
strong vested interests. ‘Taxation too country which many parts 
have resisted successfully for hundreds years all efforts enforce 
contribution another difficult problem for the Government solve. 
Hope lies the one hand the patriotism the people, particularly 
that the richer Beys and local and the other hand the 
fact that, whereas every other State Europe will start its normal life 
again after the war burdened with unprecedented debt, created 
utterly unproductive expenditure, Albania will start clear liabilities 
excepting those which she will voluntarily incur for the development her 

Much will depend the choice the choice made 
the manner the choosing Prince William Wied, the results will 
disastrous. must selected carefully for his qualities, and not for 
the sound his name, nor out deference the wishes and fears 
interested parties. must have the qualities the race comes 
govern. well repeat them: generosity, courage, frugality, inde- 
pendence, honesty, well high standard honour, industry, intelli- 
gence, sensibility, and loyalty. should young and vigorous, and 
should have proved himself combatant the war good leader 
men, with tact, judgment, and decision. Lastly, should 
cultivated gentleman, not necessarily anything more—with the English 
gentleman’s inherited talent for ruling and the continental gentleman’s 
inherited talent for European politics. With such prince—and 
chosen his merits and not those externals, should not 
difficult discover—the future Albania, confident, assured. 

The international status Albania will the next thing decide. 
She will need army foreign experts help and advise her— 
engineers, financiers, doctors, scientific agriculturists, etc., etc. For 
instance, the first care the Government must construct certain 
absolutely necessary roads, improve some degree the ports Dures 
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and Shen-ghin, and undertake for the benefit agriculture and health 
considerable work irrigation, commissions largely composed foreigners 
will have appointed for the purposes survey, information, and 
control. One indeed will charged with the task surveying the 
country whole, which only imperfectly mapped, determining the 
exact frontiers, and reporting the extent and condition the forests. 
Then there will the institution the Albanian State Bank, hospitals, 
the customs, and fishing and agricultural societies. For all these 
things and many others, during long period time, foreign help will 
necessary. Although there reason why experts should not 
appointed diverse nationality, competition for future concessions and 
political influence ought not encouraged and for this reason, for 
other, would advisable give most the appointments 
experts one particular country. Besides, everybody’s child nobody’s 
business and though Albania must look Europe the guarantor 
her independence, Europe would well her she insisted placing 
her under the protection one particular power during the period her 
adolescence—say, for limited term twenty-five years, after which her 
status would again considered. power must Italy. other 
power has better claim, whether the grounds ability, goodwill, 
geographical position. other power, unless were England, would 
more acceptable Albania. Old ties historical and commercial bind the 
two countries together. The Albanians resident Italy, who 
have found their refuge there from the tyranny and barbarism Turkey, 
will form powerful link the chain friendship. Italy has never 
dreamed destroying the national particularism these colonists nor 
molesting them any way. The blood young Italian volunteers shed 
for Albania during the Maltsori revolt against the Young Turks 1911 
another link the chain. Such things are not easily forgotten. Another 
the traditional Pan-latinism the Vlach elements another, the memory 
the civilizing missions Rome and Venice. For own part 
sure that the Italians, who are endowed more than any other nation with 
sense practical idealism, may entrusted undertake the task both 
efficiently and sympathetically. 

One more point will consider. What kind constitution will 
Albania have? precise answer can given before the matter 
discussed detail with the Albanian notables. But certain general 
propositions can laid down. The Government must national. 
must rest ultimately popular consent. must cantonal and 
communal—and, certain extent, patriarchal. central authority 
must owe its strength the first place the prestige which will enjoy 
virtue its recognition Europe and the protecting its 
supreme control finance and the gendarmerie but above all the 
allegiance the people the person the prince the second place, 
its energy, decision, and justice. useless try and foist Albania 
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ready-made, modern democratic constitution. The local government 
the mountain tribes can only undertaken utilizing the existing 
machinery hereditary (in few rare cases, elected) Bairactar, assisted 
assembly heads houses. Any violent interference with tribal 
custom, hallowed generations tradition, would only end disaster. 
Democracy will come all due course. will probably grow rapidly, 
and the same time find its ideal political conditions the cities, which 
with their immediate districts should come organized small 
republics. Wisely administered, economic democracy based co- 
operative production should simultaneously grow the lowland 
country-side. The prince, though many ways absolute monarch, 
should not endowed with theoretically unlimited sovereignty. There 
must constitutional safeguards against the abuse power, and least 
there should constituted the embryo future Parliament. For 
instance, order that the prince’s edicts should have the force law, 
they might necessarily made the form Order Council, or, 
other words, require countersigned quorum his ministers. 
The appointment ministers the same time might required have 
the sanction the assembly notables and representatives. Out such 
beginnings constitutional Government may expected grow the 
form best adapted the genius the country. That genius not 
despised. Europe earnest with her intention create this new 


state, and careful about the business spirit frank and 


painstaking justice, she may rest assured she will not disappointed with 
the result her labours. 


Before the paper the PRESIDENT said: with great pleasure that 
introduce you Captain Barnes the Royal Flying Corps. the son 
very old friend mine, and has made most instructive and adven- 
turous journey into part Europe which little enough known travellers 
and hardly known statesmen. The result his investigations there will, 
hope, lead interesting discussion. 


(Captain Barnes then read the paper printed above, and discussion 
Sollowed.) 


The PRESIDENT: Captain Barnes’ address has very particular interest 
me, all us, because touches the vexed question boundaries. 
One feature his paper none can have missed—that distinctly holds 
brief for Albania. have been unable follow him quite closely 
should wish that north-eastern portion his investigations, from the 
Adriatic the extreme north-east corner. But there must have learnt 
least two lessons: one the excessive difficulty arranging any boundary 
purely racial basis, and the other the extreme danger listening any 
parte statement. claims the whole the basin the Drin for Albania. 
Geographically, doubt that correct. adjusting territorial distributions 
this sort very great importance preserve such geographical units 
the basin river wholly for one country the other. Moreover, 
very much easier adjust the people the boundary—to tell them which 
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side they must live, and make them understand that their own respon- 
sibility that they change their habitat—than adjust the boundary 
ing population, where the ethnical conditions may absolutely alter the course 
year two. Consequently, one cannot imagine more ideal boundary 
than the one Captain Barnes points out, that which includes the whole basin 
the Drin with its two big affluents, the White Drin and the Black Drin. 
But there another side the question. What has Serbia say it? 
Now confess sympathy with Serbia. these war-ridden days the 
Serbians have been great fighting people. There are people who have 
defended their independence more nobly than the Serbians people who 
under dire stress defeat have shown braver front adversity and their 
last fighting episode when they captured the hills which led afterwards the 
occupation Monastir one the finest episodes war which has been 
full them. cannot imagine that Serbia would willingly part with the 
control two such very important highways the Adriatic are afforded 
those two affluents the Drin, the White and the Black. You will 
remember that the White Drin flows from the north, the Black 
Drin from the south, from Lake Okhrida, northward the two meet form 
the Drin River, which breaks away almost due west the Adriatic, traversing 
the parallel line the Albanian Mountains successive gorges. Serbia 
ever have southern outlet the Adriatic, must the Drin outlet. 
believe Serbia, not only she was, but she will be—a greater Serbia, 
probably possibly enrolling under one federated flag all the Jugo-Slav com- 
munities the Balkan States. Consequently vast importance her 
know how she find her way the sea. Serbia has suffered geo- 
graphically from being land-locked country. the north she has Austria 
the west the south Greece; the east Bulgaria. Her only 
commercial outlet has been Belgrade and down the Danube, the Danube 
being commanded the one side Bulgaria, the other side Rumania, 
either which country can any time close that outlet her. Whether she 
will hereafter ever secure outlet her own Salonika, cannot say 
but, any rate, this outlet that afforded through Albania the Adriatic 
the one alternative hope. Albania athwart the road from Italy Constan- 
tinople, just ancient days was athwart the road from Byzantium 
and the old Roman roads which were first made were made right across 
Albania, Captain Barnes has pointed out, one following the Drin, another 
from Durazzo following the Skumbi River Monastir and Salonika. What 
was true ancient geography equally true now. Those are the only roads, 
and the connections thus afforded between the Adriatic and the interior the 
Balkan peninsula are the most important geographical features Albania— 
perhaps the most important geographical features the vexed question 
Balkan settlement. hope that Albania will satisfied with the boundaries 
she has. They are not the worst boundaries the Balkans, though admit 
the weakness them, which has been pointed out carefully Captain Barnes. 
for Albania’s future, she ever live peace and quietness, unharassed 
her neighbours, let hope that may Italian protectorate. And 
prince must again placed charge her and her destinies, let 
least hope that not German prince and that has not German wife. 
There are many here who have great deal more intimate knowledge 
Albania than can possibly pretend have, and should very much like 
hear what they have say. will ask the late Consul-Gencral Serbia 
London will kindly say word two. 
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Mr. COTTON MINCHIN (Ex-Consul-General for Serbia): obey you very 
reluctantly, because was connected with the Serbian Government long time 
ago, when the late King Serbia asked Mr. John Bright nominate Consul- 
General for Serbia London, and Mr. John Bright nominated me. resigned 
that post because King Milan declared war unjustly, thought, Bulgaria. 
not wish follow—in fact, not competent follow—all that the 
lecturer has said his instructive and interesting paper, nor would presume, 
course, criticise all your wise remarks. would only say 
may, that right way might found for Serbia the Adriatic otherwise 
than through Albania. right way might found for Serbia the two 
kingdoms Serbia—for Montenegro purely Serbian country—were con- 
verted into one. That would right way which the Austrians have 
always blocked. But this hour the evening, and speaking only 
private individual and the presence Miss Durham, who, hope, will 
speak, would only lay stress—great stress, may—on three truths: the 
great need that Serbia has for peace the great need that have utilize all 
our force the utmost Germany and Austria and the great need for the 
restoration the Balkan League. Believe me, Serbia cannot strong with- 
out the goodwill Bulgaria. unpopular principle enunciate, but 
none the less true. Those who pray for the peace the Balkans entreat 
labour for the restoration the Balkan League. There really fratri- 
cidal quarrel between the Serbians and the Bulgarian people. They would, 
believe, willing friends again. And although cannot say much, 
may say this: friend mine would willing risk all his possessions, 
which are not inconsiderable, risk his life, could only Sofia 
representative the Allies—of England, France, America, and Italy, the 
latter perhaps the most important all—and make peace between Bulgaria 
and Serbia. Pray and labour for the restoration the Balkan League. 

Miss DURHAM: should like say that think most ways Captain 
Barnes’ frontier extremely satisfactory one. There were instances 
which would have given little more here the Albanians and little more 
there the Serbs. But, whole, consider very just, and have either 
ridden walked over almost the whole the debatable districts. was 
fortunate going through Kossovo Plain before any complications took place, 
that saw its normal condition. got facts from the Serbians and 
Albanians, and was quite surprised the overwhelming Albanian majority— 
more than expected. Prizren, certainly, from the Serb account, the 
Albanian majority was over two-thirds: there were over 3000 Albanian houses 
Serb. Serbian outlet the sea. all wish that after the 
great struggle Serbia shall have complete independence her own Slav coun- 
tries but will not strengthen Serbia she includes force million very 
hostile Albanians. They are virile and energetic type, and history tells 
that from the days the Romans onwards they have never been subdued. 
They have formed part the Roman, Byzantine, Bulgar, and Serbian Empires 
the middle ages, and yet have each time burst loose and regained their 
independence semi-independence. Nor did the Turks any way succeed 
assimilating them. For Serbia, her painfully reduced and weakened 
state, attempt force way down the sea through hostile tribes, and 
hold it, easy matter, apart from the injustice doing. The Serbian 
people, moreover, already have remarkably good harbour Antivari, for the 
Serbs and Montenegrins are one people. Since the war 1912-13 their 
frontiers have been joined, and Serbia’s way the Adriatic longer barred. 
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They have also the good little harbour Dulcigno, though, Captain Barnes 
has pointed out, for ethnographic reasons this should more properly belong 
Albania. Antivari infinitely better port than either Medua Durazzo. 
isso deep that large steamers can come the quay. Medua and Durazzo 
are spots where one can disembark small boats: Medua badly silted 
mud from the Boyana River, and Durazzo troubled with shifting sandbanks. 
The British admirals have assured that would cost very large sum 
make anything either. impossible yet prophesy, but may hope 
that future the Serbian State will included union the South Slav 
races, which case three four good harbours, Cattaro, Ragusa-Gravosa, 
Spalato, and Metkovich would obtained. may note that travel books 
the seventeenth century describe the trade routes those days passing 
through Ragusa and Spalato. Durazzo and Medua have never, believe, 
figured large trade ports. 

the Kossovo plain, said just now, the majority the inhabitants 
are certainly Albanian, though perhaps because historic recollections may 
advisable cede part the Serbs. But certain the towns men- 
tioned Captain Barnes should justice certainly Albanian. Dyakova 
never was Serb town. was founded offshoot the Catholic Albanian 
tribe Merturi-Berisha, and the name corruption St.Giacomo. for the 
lines all along the northern frontier, should advise strongly that the ancient 
tribal boundaries always adopted. The whole population knows exactly 
where these lines run, and have learnt them early childhood. Captain 
Barnes remarked, there were certain spots where frontier fighting the 
Albano-Montenegrin frontiers constantly occurred. This was due entirely 
the fact that the Berlin Congress ignored these tribal boundaries, cutting bits 
off here and there, handing Albanian grazing-ground Montenegro, and even 
giving the water-supply and wood-cutting rights certain Montenegrin 
villages Austria. both instances much bloodshed resulted. drawing 
boundaries, wherever you find old-established historic rights this sort, 
better far stick them than draw fancy geographical frontiers. 

The PRESIDENT: can only ask you now join hearty vote thanks 
Captain Barnes for his interesting lecture, which has led equally 
interesting discussion. 


THE TRANSKEI 
Miss Mason 
Read the Meeting the Society, April 1918. 


subject paper very humble, but its humility the reason 
why has been thought desirable make better known. 
Perhaps should say that speak inhabitant this remote region 
rather than traveller. thanks are due the editor for the use 
March 1913. 
The Transkei, otherwise the Native Territories Kaffraria, wedge 
lying between Cape Colony proper, Natal, and Basutoland, bordered 
the north-west side the Drakensberg, and extending along the coast 
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from the mouth the great Kei River Port Shepstone Natal. The 
Territories are native reserve, which white people are longer 
allowed acquire land fresh farms. included the administra- 
tion the Cape Province under the Union governed 
chief magistrate; returns two members the Legislative Assembly, 
one them representing Umtata and the Territories proper—the other, 
Kokstad and East Griqualand and sends two members the Provincial 
Council. 

has area 17,853 square miles, and, according the last census 
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(about eight ten years ago), population about 20,000 whites, 
880,000 natives, and 7800 coloured. The native population may have 
increased slightly since then; the white will have remained much the 
same. The native territories” included are those the Transkei proper 
(that is, Fingoland, Galekaland, and the Idutywa reserve), Tembuland 
(that is, Tembuland proper, Emigrant Tembuland, and Bomvanaland), 
East Griqualand (including what sometimes separately referred 
Bacaland and the Xeribe country), and Pondoland (East and West 
Pondoland and Port St. John’s). 

The tribes inhabiting these territories are the same names, that is, 
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Tembus, Fingoes, and forth, with some minor divisions such 
Pondomisis—all Kaffirs, broadly speaking, and the same language, 
Sixosa, varying according local dialect. Most these tribes, such 
Tembus and Pondos, belong the soil right ancient settlement and 
are Pondoland was the last the territories annexed. 
still the wildest and most savage part the Transkei. The Fingoes, 
driven from their own country, have degrees encroached and estab- 
lished themselves the Territories, and are consequently not liked the 
original tribes, especially they have greater aptitude for trade, 
agriculture and other occupations, and tend become the more 
prosperous and influential. 

The general character the country that wide rolling hills 
mountains, more like Salisbury plain Scotch moors than anything else. 
Not tree bush any kind seen, except, here and there, 
some mimosa the edges the streams; for all bush has been either 
cut down for firewood burned unintentionally the spreading grass 
fires. This kind country extends north and west the foot the 
Matiwana Mountains, which are foothills the Drakensberg. Here 
there are still magnificent forests giant trees, and generally im- 
penetrable undergrowth, bound together with creepers. The trees seldom 
grow outside the kloofs, where they are sheltered from the wind and 
watered streams. distance looks the woods had been 
planted straight lines, sharply are they cut off the kloof edges. 

the top the mountains above Engcobo beyond Bazya Satana 
Nek, called because its danger. narrow road crosses from one 
mountain another, much like the Coupé Sark, but larger scale. 
The country here vast rolling tableland, from which there 
magnificent view the Drakensberg, stretching for least miles. 
Down this one descends zigzags Cala, the north-east the 
Transkei. 

Pondoland, especially the coast, the most beautiful district the 
country. still covered with splendid forests evergreen trees and 
flowering shrubs, bound together the edges sheets blue and pink 
convolvulus and climbing yellow senecio. The climate sub-tropical, 
and the shores are bordered with groves augusta, called here 
wild bananas, because their leaves, sometimes feet long. 

East Griqualand comparatively recent settlement and 
different character from the tribal territories mentioned, for great 
part occupied mixed race Dutch Hottentots, most whom 
migrated here under Adam Kok some time about 1840. was annexed 
the British Government from 1874 1879. Many the ignorant 
Griquas sold their lands for next nothing, and for live stock blankets, 
Englishmen Dutchmen, who, whose successors, turned them into 
valuable farms. sale land longer allowed the Govern- 
ment but was carried long enough alter the character this 
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THE TRANSKEI 


region, which now practically settled white farmers living the 
midst more less nondescript population whose language low 
Dutch Taal. 

The rest the country, under the pure native tribes, mind 
the most interesting. the very heart and centre original native 
life still remaining South Africa. White farms are very few and far 
between, perhaps miles apart. ‘There are road inns side stations for 
change mules every miles the more important roads. The 
land owned the natives under their own system common rights. 
The tribes are still ruled their chiefs under the Union Government, 
whom they are subsidized. Marelani, the paramount chief Eastern 
Pondoland, receives £700 year; the paramount chief Western 
Pondoland £500, and Dalindyebo, the paramount chief 
£400. 

The authority the chiefs has been much diminished owing their 
being longer responsible for the behaviour individual tribesmen. 
That is, for instance, case murder, the murderer himself, not his 
chief, called account. But the chiefs still rule and keep their 
native customs, within restrictions such these. Crime rare, and 
speaks well, not only for the disposition the natives but the general 
administration, that there only about one policeman about 40,000 
persons. 

Within the last few years Native District Councils, the members 
which are elected the natives, have been established for the adminis- 
tration local affairs and other matters affecting the inhabitants. The 
Transkeian ‘Territories’ General Council, called the Bunga,” meets 
annually Umtata, the capital, usually April and May, and sits for 
between two and three weeks. The Chief Magistrate the Territories 
presides, and the District Magistrates the area the Bunga sit and 
speak, but not vote. The Council purely advisory. All power and 
responsibility for administration are vested the Government. But 
resolutions passed the Bunga may carry great weight inspired 
need and common sense, and this power expressing themselves 
much valued the natives. The subjects dealt with the Bunga are 
restricted within the boundaries local government. is, fact, sort 
magnified County Council: agriculture, the care cattle, the making 
and upkeep roads, and such-like matters are discussed and discussion 
takes practical form, for the Bunga not only speaks but acts. For in- 
stance, runs farm teaching and experimenting. The 
debates are carried both English and Kaffir, with wonderful native 
interpreters. 

The whole Transkei administered the Chief Magistrate, who has 
large powers, and resides Umtata, the capital. Under him are district 
magistrates, including one for Umtata, resident each town village. 
Umtata are the Government offices for native affairs, woods and 
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forests, agriculture, and forth. ‘There are Government inspectors for 
various purposes, not all residing Umtata, and among the education 
inspectors are two ladies, who travel alone all over the Territories, with 
their own carts and horses and native drivers. There also camp 
little way out the town. was garrisoned the Cape Mounted 
Rifles, now merged the Defence Force. 

The River Umtata, which runs the foot the slope which the 
town built, divides Tembuland from Pondoland. The town, all but 
few houses, the Tembuland side. has population about 
1100 whites, besides coloured. ‘Fhe native workers, all except domestic 
servants, live location miles out, and have leave when the 
curfew bell rings the evening. The location near the Umtata Falls, 
which are very fine, especially time flood. The precipitous sides 
are clothed with flowering shrubs, scarlet erythrina and aloes, blue aga- 
panthus, pink gladiolus, lavender plumbago, and hanging ivy geraniums, 
and the low ground below mass white arums. 

The beauty the Umtata Falls their mass, but those the Tzitza 
between Umtata and Kokstad are the highest South Africa. They 
have not great volume water, but their height 400 feet, and the 
cliffs through which the river winds are covered with beautiful vegetation. 
Unfortunately the natives are allowed cut shrubs down for firewood, 
and feared that this lovely spot may before long become bare 
most the rest the country. The same fate likely befall 
the Cape side the beautiful Kei Pass, where certain farmer seems 
have right set fire the bush. wish that some one would take the 
matter strongly. grievous think how the beauty wild Africa 
disappearing. 

Umtata has four five doctors, and new and good hospital has 
lately been built, with separate departments for white and native patients. 
There are also several lawyers, who find plenty do, for now the natives 
are not allowed fight they law with each other numbers them 
are always seen hanging about every court house. Nor are they 
satisfied their advocates not give them much speaking possible 
for their money. 

Umtata owes its origin the missionaries the English and Scotch 
Episcopal Church. bend the river was given the chief Kreli 
the first bishop, Callaway, and the town grew round these first 
white men. 

the climate, that the coast sub-tropical. There winter, 
and snow frost. Oranges, lemons, bananas, pawpaws, and other 
fruits grow luxuriantly, and tobacco also grown and reaches great size. 
Oranges and grapes grow well inland also, but there the winter brings 
frost and ice night, melting the daytime, and the mountains are 
sprinkled with snow which soon disappears. the summer, i.¢. about 
December and January, the heat usually over and sometimes 
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reaches and hailstorms are frequent, and with side wind 
the hail cuts down crops and all else before it. Great jagged pieces ice 
falling sometimes kill horses and cattle. 

But healthy country. There have been next fevers till last 
year, when there was some typhoid. few cases smallpox havé 
occurred, but vaccination the natives compulsory and they are learn- 
ing its Leprosy exists among the natives, other parts 
South Africa, and there leper colony and hospital Emjanyana. 
Although ticks, hornets, caterpillars, locusts, and other noxious insects 
abound, there are mosquitoes and malarial fevers. There are, how- 
ever, numbers poisonous tarantulas and nasty many-legged songalulus,” 
not speak snakes, such puff adders, rinkhals, and others. 

Wild animals have nearly been exterminated, but there are panthers 
(called tigers here) the Pondoland forests, and plenty baboons, 
monkeys, and rock rabbits. There are more buck left here than the 
mountain bush the inland borders, but there they are now strictly pre- 
served. Hippopotami were common till recently the Port St. John’s 
River, the name which, Uzimvubu,” means “home the hippo- 
potamus.” Large turtles abounded here till quite lately, but have now 
disappeared. 

The birds are beautiful everywhere. Flocks parrots live the 
forests, and loriots and other bright-coloured birds. the nesting-time 
the common little finks turn scarlet and fly about together like clouds 
butterflies. steel-blue honey-bird sucks the agave flowers with its 
long bill, like humming-bird. Flocks little yellow birds, called here 
canaries, sing the trees, and one the shrikes has sweet song well 
scraping noise, which uses quite separately. But must said 
that many the birds have song which, though sweet, short, incom- 
plete, and fragmentary. 

The flora the Transkei also very interesting and distinct. con- 
tains, course, many genera common South Africa, but some which 
are not, and has many distinct species. Distribution very curious, for 
while there are scarcely any Cape species the Transkei, find here the 
common wild English agrimony and yellow bedstraw. Our own bracken 
also grows the Matiwana mountains, species scarcely distinguish- 
able from it. And few the Transkei flowers extend Nairobi. 

Although there much iron the ground, seems too much 
mixed with impurities worth the cost working. Nor are there any 
other minerals importance. There are diamonds gold. one 
place not very far from Kokstad there some copper, which was worked 
for time, and then left. may possibly worked again. Coal 
found and worked Indwe, the west, but inferior quality. The 
working unsafe, for burrowed out from the hillsides, and the roof 
liable fall in. curious see native miners doubly black from 
nature and coal; and quite homelike meet them the evenings 
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carrying their lanterns, Notts Derbyshire, but greeting one 
with Molweni” instead Good night.” 

The natives the Transkei not live kraals fenced villages, 
for there need protection from enemies. Kraals usually made 
the South American agave are used only for enclosing the cattle night. 
Though originally imported, now runs wild, like the imported prickly 
pear. The huts are built the open, either singly number together, 
and scattered over the hills. They are made mud sods, thatched 
with coarse grass, and have only one small round hole the side way 
where some exceptionally well-off person has acquired wooden stool. 
The only fuel the cattle manure dried the sun. Wood only 
had the high mountains, and there protected regulations. The 
difficulties transport made the Indwe coal unavailable even for the white 
population. only used certain extent for the railways. White 
people burn wood exclusively. 

The food the natives consists mealies, stamped pounded 
sort pestle and then boiled; and “amas” sour milk kept 
gourds calabashes. They not like fresh milk. They also grow 
Kafir corn, from which they make Kafir beer. They are very fond 
meat and eat whenever they can get it, even eating oxen that die 
disease, and not seem take any harm from it. 

Their clothing made European woollen blankets, which they dye 
with red ochre. Every one with sense the picturesque notices how 
this colour suits the landscape. that the indigenous red aloes 
which grow the more rugged hills. much that one the 
native wars our troops mistook hillside covered with aloes for impi. 
The men wear blanket only, which they fold round them with the dignity 
Roman toga. The women wear short petticoat and usually shawl 
blanket over their shoulders. this they carry their babies their backs. 

The natives also adorn themselves with beadwork, and white china 
buttons sewn their clothes with coarse thread made themselves, 
and wear brass anklets and The women wear deep brass 
armlets, which sometimes become tight that they have cut off 
save the swollen arm. 

The one complaint have make the missionaries that they 
cause their converts wear European bad enough that the 
girls should have wear high frocks with long sleeves, but worse that 
boys are admitted the schools without shirt. sole garment 
quite senseless and inadequate for purposes propriety. From that 
hygiene worse. covers the chest, throat and arms, which should 
healthily exposed the weather which the boy has hitherto been 
used, and when gets wet wears clinging about him, having 
change, and course catches cold. This wearing wet clothes with 
dry changes producing the usual results among primitive people, 
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and here bringing consumption addition miners’ phthisis. Nor 
can there more ridiculous sight than that native boy running 
after the cattle shirt only, with its tails flying behind him. 

religion, the natives are almost without it. any them have 
any idea Supreme Power imported. have idols 
objects worship. They venerate the spirits their ancestors 
certain degree and for uncertain length time, and they dread mis- 
chievous evil spirit called which lives the reeds and 
comes out pinch and otherwise hurt them. Any little pain the night 
attributed his agency. ‘They have however great many customs, 
some objectionable, some harmless. One these the Quetta dance, 
which very few Europeans have the opportunity seeing. 

The language most tribes that form Kafir called Sixosa. 
quite musical and sounds not unlike Italian, for every word ends with 
vowel, which local people however cut off. clicks adorn and 
give point. They are represented print and writing three letters 
which have relation whatever their sound, and are used only because 
they are the superfluous the alphabet, and 

denotes the sound used here make horse on—X, the 
name Xaba, the word usixolela. 

represents sudden withdrawing the tongue from the roof the 
mouth—Q, the name Nqamake, the word 

sound which some people indicate vexation—C, the 
name Engcobo, Cala. 

Xosa the only language, far know, which possesses the Welsh 
double L—spelt hl. the word Emhlope, white,” pronounced 
the Welsh Llan. ‘The written represents guttural, the 
name the Pondo chief Marelane. fact, the Kafirs could what 
few people London can, that is, pronounce the name the Food 
Controller. river called the Cicira, which difficult say 
loud enough heard across room. 

The tribal people have wonderful ear for music, and fine deep 
voices. Although their own scale the pentatonic, they learn our music 
easily and sing part naturally, our scale, but not with our harmonies. 
They also have sense counterpoint. have often listened outside 
brother’s chapel wondering what they were singing, hearing two 
three different tunes all beautiful and all harmonizing, till discovered 
that was some common and well-known hymn. 

The only chief occupations the natives when home are the 
care cattle and the cultivation mealies and Kafir corn. these, 
the care cattle considered the most honourable, and therefore the 
privilege the men and boys. The men plough with oxen and the boys 
look after the herds the veldt. These, owing kind treatment, are 
quiet and gentle, and one may often see tiny boy perhaps seven 
chasing huge bull driving large herd. ‘The natives love their cattle 
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more than their families anything the world. ‘The cattle are also 
most valuable the commodity with which the “lobola” price 
their wives paid the parents. The price chief’s daughter one 
hundred head more, according rank circumstances. Daughters 
are therefore very valuable asset. the greatest insult for one chief 
refuse the offer the daughter another, and the consequent pay- 
ment cattle. ‘This was sometimes the cause war before fighting was 
prohibited Government, and still one the chief obstacles the 
way conversions Christianity. Each wife has hut her own. 
The women till the ground with pick, scoffle the mealies, and all the 
field work except ploughing. They carry enormous weights their 
heads, and their necks are incredibly strong. But they are kindly treated 
their men and are not overworked. 

Diseases animals, unhappily prevalent South Africa, are per- 
anthrax and sickness various kinds affect the horses, and anthrax the 
mules. Donkeys are used East Griqualand, where team fourteen 
often seen; but they will not live other districts. Sheep are 
also liable diseases, and require constant dipping. But through 
cattle plagues that the worst trouble arises, and the worst these diseases 
has been East Coast fever. There has been census cattle since 
1904, but their number was estimated somewhere under two million 
1911. The first year was the covered the 
hills thousands. less than six months there were none seen. 
All had died East Coast fever had been driven away escape the 
Government shooting. 

Attempts are being made increase cultivation the land means 
individual tenure and allotments, under the land tenure provisions 
the Glen Grey Act. About one-fifth Fingoland proper has been 
surveyed into arable allotments, and the system has also been applied 
parts Tembuland. Other districts are, were, being surveyed. The 
Chief Magistrate reported 1912 that the system would have 
introduced all the districts throughout the Territories, and more know- 
ledge gained administrative experience before definite views its 
expediency could arrived at. 

When was Umtata the nearest railway station was Maclear, the 
terminus branch line from Sterkstroom. about miles off, but 
the road extra bad, and changes line make inconvenient. The 
station used for the mails and for passenger and goods traffic generally 
was Butterworth, the terminus branch line from Amabele, the main 
line from East London Aar, Bloemfontein and the north. Butter- 
worth 100 miles from Umtata, according one has wander 
from the track called the road. The railway has, however, now been 
extended from Butterworth Umtata, and surveyed Kokstad. will 
doubtless connected with the Natal and Maclear lines time. 
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Some years ago survey was made for railway between Umtata and 
Port St. John’s, but the project was abandoned. ‘The country dips from 
the Umtata high rolling country the coast here three distinct floors, 
which would probably make construction expensive. Without harbour 
the railway would useless. The mouth the river Uzimvubu becomes 
silted with sand mud that the two little steamers calling there 
their way between East London and Durban often stick fast there for 
days time, have pass without calling. ‘The clearance and con- 
struction harbour would entail cost out proportion the profits 
the traffic. The number passengers would insignificant, and sea- 
carried goods can now conveyed rail from Umtata East London, 
and will, doubt, shortly conveyable from Kokstad, further distance 
about 150 miles less directly from Kokstad Durban. 

The railway from Amabele Junction descends the Cis Kei side 
the Kei River with gradient 45, through wonderful gorges and 
ridges clothed with aloes and flowering shrubs. 

The name Transkei has special meaning for its inhabitants, for 
transit the river was, till the autumn, effected means temporary 
bridge put during one the wars and never replaced. was 
shaky that was always chance whether the train got safe over not. 
had back into sort blind tunnel give straight start across, 
and the crossing took full hour owing the caution necessary. 
guard came round tell the passengers that they got out they would 
have just nice time for luncheon solitary house calling itself 
hotel. discovered the reason for this kind attention when stood 
the good strong waggon bridge and watched the railway bridge waving 
under the weight the train. But the great joy the Transkeians 
extraordinary flood swept the bridge away last September, and will now 
have replaced safe one. 

The principal exports are hides, and mealies when the crops are 
sufficient. Wattle much grown, and the Government have planted 
considerable extent. small quantity tobacco grown Pon- 
doland for export, and cotton may time take good place. The Bunga 
are experimenting successfully with their farm, and has been 
pronounced excellent quality. few farmers have started with 
ostriches, and this promises well. 

But the chief export the wool the many thousands sheep, 
including the beautiful white Angora. ‘The clip the Territories said 
represent more than one-third that the whole Union. The wool 
question has latterly been used handle for stirring disaffection. 
But the Transkei loyal. 

part the Empire has done more for the war according its 
means than the little Transkei. has scarcely young man left. Almost 
all are serving who are not already killed wounded. Port St. John’s 
had nineteen—all nineteen have volunteered. much the same 
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Umtata and elsewhere. have served are serving not only 
France, but Egypt, the rebel war, and German East and South- 
West. 

Most the officers charge the Native Labour Contingent 
came from the Transkei. Two brother’s students—Mlongzi, 
Tembu, and Polisa, Basuto—both ordained and appointed parishes, 
have left their homes and families act chaplains their countrymen 
France, and are with them there still. considerable proportion 
these native labourers are from the Transkei, but the number volunteers 
has not come expectation. Among the various reasons assigned for 
this, the only one which seems weight that the recruiting agents 
were, least most cases, not the officers who were accompany the 
contingents. But the main reason the dread the sea and the unknown. 

There are considerable number Germans settled the Transkei, 
either farmers and traders various other avocations. said 
that while Germans cannot administer colonies properly, they make good 
colonists individually under our rule. should say rather that they know 
very well how prosper and enrich themselves. Certain those the 
territories have system lending the smaller younger traders 
which they get them completely their hands. Still more easily can they 
thus control the natives, and certain them have been importing more 
rifles than they can account for; while rifles have (contrary law) been 
found the natives’ huts. The natives, and especially the chiefs, are, 
have said, loyal. not such fools urge them direct 
rebel against British rule. The only way inspire discontent 
other issues, and the easiest anything touching the cattle. rising took 
place year more ago the Matatiele district, always one the most 
unsettled, the Basutoland border. The grievance was the obligation 
dip the herds weekly. Although direct proof has been obtained, the 
general opinion that this disaffection was inspired Germans and dis- 
loyal Dutch. might have spread prompt and effective measures had 
not been taken. All Germans have report themselves frequent 
intervals. Some their businesses have been closed, and quite 
certain that the Transkei does not want more them. Among them are 
some kind good people, but not easy draw line except 
nationality. 

was while was Umtata that some our natives were working 
the railways German South-West. They complained harsh treat- 
ment, which they were not used under our rule, and the Germans 
answered shooting them down. Our Government (whether Union 
Imperial not remember) remonstrated, but that was apparently all 
could do. But more natives were allowed work German 
South-West. 

one who knows the truth the treatment natives the 
Germans, whose mind has not been twisted into unnatural siding 
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with the enemies his country, matter what their crimes, could think 
for moment handing back any these defenceless people their 
oppressors, torturers, and murderers. would crime restore 
Germany any her so-called colonies. And those who have spent 
their blood and money the rescue these natives who are properly 
entitled decide their future. Whatever may the faults British 
people individually, British administration not only just but considerate. 
There doubt which rule would chosen natives who have 
experienced any other, allowed speak for themselves freely. 
The Transkei good example the principle reserves—quite 
different thing from that segregation locations. its minor 
aspects the best, not the only means preserving what interest- 
ing and picturesque tribal native life—and saving from dead 
level European, and often ugly, may thankful 
for the belated extension the principle the preservation wild 
animals and trees. The glorious Kafirboem protected the Transkei. 
But its larger aspects, reserve the people remain together tribes 
their own country which they are attached, and under the rule 
their own chiefs whom they look up. ‘They are liberty follow 
their own customs where harmless, without interference and conse- 
quence not feel themselves under foreign yoke. And 
their population increases, room must made for them somewhere, and 
obviously better leave them happy home rather than un- 
settle them removing mixing them either with whites other 
native races. The principle reserves general accordance with 
that British rule throughout the Empire, which owe the loyalty 
many different races and the success our colonial system. 


Before the paper the PRESIDENT said: Miss Mason, who kind enough 
address to-night, lady who has travelled much, especially Africa. 
Moreover, she has visited some parts Africa which are not commonly open 
travellers. all know something the Kaffir, who looms large 
political and economic questions South with the land the 
Kaffir, his habitat and surroundings, that Miss Mason especially well ac- 
quainted, and that subject that she talk this evening. 


(Miss Mason then read the paper printed above, and discussion followed.) 


Sir ALFRED SHARPE: not personally know the Transkei, the countries 
acquainted with being further north but many the points which Miss 
Mason alluded her very interesting paper cannot fail appeal any one 
who has had something with native The lecturer spoke 
native reserves and land sales. has always appeared that there are 
only two courses take with regard the question reserves: Government, 
considering itself stand the place the sovereign, may regard all waste 
lands Government property, and then sell lease settlers such extent 
only will absolutely ensure enough being left for native use both the 
present and the future. The other course that which Miss Mason has 
spoken—the creation native reserves, and this, think, depends greatly 
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local conditions. Large reserves may right one territory, whereas 
others may better leave the natives scattered over the country, taking 
steps ensure that they have all the ground they require each district. 
Miss Mason spoke polygamy and its bearing the work Christian 
There doubt that the native custom polygamy interferes 
greatly with the work our missions, and great handicap. native likes 
have many wives, every wife much additional importance him, and 
much additional use him. was stated that the authority the chiefs 
being now much diminished that something which bound happen. 
you increase the authority the white magistrates, the authority the native 
chiefs diminishes. Formerly chief was ruler, lawgiver, and judge, and justice 
was very summary. was case of, Off with his head.” Unless the chief 
was severe lost influence with the people was looked upon weak. 
The institution district councils which the lecturer spoke one the best 
steps ever taken our Protectorates, and might carried much further, 
encourages natives take certain measure local self-government. The 
lecturer mentioned cotton among the products the Transkei. think that 
all our African possessions should encourage our utmost the cultiva- 
tion cotton, Just now Lancashire relies almost entirely America for its 
supply, and quite certain that before very many years have passed America 
will not able supply the demand. The more encourage the growth 
cotton any our African territories where climatic conditions are suitable, 
the better for the Empire. one who knows Africa could fail agree with 
Miss Mason the demand she made with regard ex-German colonies. 
not that Britain wants more territory—we have enough for all want—it 
that wish put stop the incalculable harm done German methods 
and their treatment natives. After all, however, the whole question 
Are Germany going come out top? Naturally all hope and 
believe shall, and that case, for own part, hope shall never see 
square yard German territory Africa again. should like thank the 
lecturer for her very interesting paper. 

The PRESIDENT: there any other geographer who knows something 
the subject who would like address the meeting? not, will say word 
two conclusion. the first place, should like congratulate Miss 
Mason her remarkable power what would call characteristic sketch- 
ing. these days the Kodak rather unusual but accomplish- 
ment with which entirely sympathy, for think there better record 
travel than that which results from the habit sketching. always 
delightful hear lady’s views the countries through which she has 
travelled, because lady looks things from different angle men. She 
arrives her conclusions different mental process, taking were, short 
cuts, which amount sometimes intuition, and there matter which 
feminine intuition more thoroughly trusted than the matter 
clothes. Sir Alfred Sharpe has already touched most the important 
subjects with which Miss Mason has but have just word two 
say about that one matter. Many years ago very wise old missionary lady, 
who lives the banks the Beagle Channel Tierra del Fuego, where her sons 
are now large landowners and sheep-breeders, told that the chief difficulty 
finding sufficient labour that country was due the fact that the Indians 
who were its inhabitants were rapidly disappearing. She said that the reason 
their disappearance was primarily—not entirely, but principally—due the 
introduction clothing. This lady was the wife one the first missionaries 
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who ever went that country, and, consequently, think that her conclusions 
are worthy great respect. The Ona Indians, amongst whom she was dwell- 
ing, are allied other Indian tribes often called Indians, who live 
still further south, who quite recent period history never wore 
clothes all. They were always content with rubbing themselves with blubber 
oil, and found that process sufficient protection against the climate, which was 
the whole extremely inclement, more like that the north Scotland than 
any other climate that know. But with the introduction clothes they 
naturally found very considerable comfort. They took them most rapidly 
and effectually, for having once put them they never took them off. they 
got absolutely soaked time after time and day after day and never dreamed 
changing, the necessary result was the introduction pulmonary diseases which 
caused such ravages that some the smaller tribes have actually disappeared. 
The Onas are still fairly powerful tribe, but this lady told that spite 
all their efforts preserve continuity race, every effort had been absolute 
failure. Children died the score, principally measles. Amongst adults, 
medical report stated that over per cent. the men and women were 
suffering from pulmonary diseases one sort another. the whole, she 
thought that the ill-advised but well-intentioned missionary efforts the intro- 
duction clothing had done more harm than all the whisky and vice introduced 
gold prospectors and squatters who had made happy hunting-ground 
the southern shore Tierra del Fuego for long time previously. That was 
notable opinion, and was hopes that this time the lesson had been 
tolerably well learned. But understand from Miss Mason that there are parts 
the world which that lesson still needs learning. have the very greatest 
regard and respect for missionaries. admire their courage and their devotion, 
and admire particularly the splendid results their work the cause geo- 
graphy, but not entirely agree with their methods and this one parti- 
cular fail agree with what apparently their conviction, that there must 
necessarily some sort connection between clothes and morality. There 
are parts the world, for instance, amongst the Chaco Indians Eastern 
South America, amongst the Araucanian Indians the west, amongst the 
Patagonians, the people whom Miss Mason has spoken, the Kaffirs, where 
mistake try and impose upon natives our own purely conventional 
ideas this particular matter. Why should not able accept theirs, 
which could little time without any special difficulty. course, 
when say that does refer particular parts the world, must not 
accused suggesting that would useful such country, for instance, 
India, where natives already have their own conventional views about clothing 
and except amongst the very outermost aboriginal tribes the use, and abuse 
too, clothing thoroughly well understood. can now only ask you join 
thanking Miss Mason for her kindness addressing to-night, and for the 
interest and amusement which she has introduced into her address. 

Miss MASON: With regard Sir Alfred Sharpe’s remarks missionaries 
and polygamy, brother, please observe, not missionary, but the 
principal college staff who are already Christians. Therefore, not 
speaking for own family. ‘The missionaries the Transkei told that 
considered very cruel separate the husbands from the wives they have 
already got, and they generally say, You may keep what wives you have, but 
you must not have any fresh ones.” 
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HAT the Kootenay country was the explorer, sportsman, and 

mountaineer some respects the most attractive that could 

found wide travel would hardly sufficient excuse for the present 

paper but also the scene remarkable land reclamation project, 

three four thousand Canadian and American soldiers 

are provided with after-the-war homes unusually attractive 
character. 

Kootenay, now divided for administrative purposes into East and 
West Kootenay Districts, about four times the size Wales. chief 
feature the Kootenay River, one the most erratic streams the 
North American continent, which rises one the least-explored regions 
the Canadian Rockies. would difficult say which its many 
headwaters deserves considered its source. own impression, 
gathered quarter century ago, was that tarn the western slopes 
what believe now known Mount Lefroy (11,220 feet) might 
claim the honour. made its altitude 6800 feet, and from 
springs the Vermilion River, the longest the numerous tributaries that 
form the Kootenay River. the latest official map Kootenay (1915) 
correct, the nameless tarn not more than miles south the 
Kickinghorse Pass. perhaps well mention that the earlier 
maps the Kootenay appears the MacGillivray River, and the lake 
Flatbow Lake, name which the lower Kootenay Indians were then 
also known. There also existed diversity the manner spelling 
Kootenay. late 1914 the Americans have Kootenai, while early 
official documents provide ten other ways. The Geographic Board 
Canada some time ago adopted Kootenay correct. 

the time the Kootenay reaches the upper Kootenay Valley, which 
does point called Canal Flat, prosily named spot which 
shall have revert several times, has miles collected great 
quantities water. Bending southward forms the wide park-like 
upper Kootenay Valley, the first three great troughs the foot of, and 
parallel with, the main watershed. the parallel ex- 
patriates itself, and after making another bend and burrowing its way 
immense through the Purcell Mountains, the southern spur the 
mighty Selkirks, the river again changes its course, and sudden turn 
northwards enters the lower Kootenay Valley Bonners Ferry. the 
first 300 miles its course the Kootenay River has descended something 
like 5000 feet, during which remains perfectly unnavigable, though 
experienced canoe-men can, making portages falls, skim down its 
rapids. 

have never seen greater and more sudden change the whole 
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character country and river than occurs Bonners Ferry. The gloomy 
defiles through maze rugged mountains give place smiling valley 
rather more than miles wide, with perfectly level and clear bottoms that 
reach from side side the moderately high, densely timbered hills that 
flank it. For the whole miles from Bonners Ferry the head the 
Kootenay Lake the valley flat bowling-green, and down the centre 
winds with hardly any perceptible current the stately Kootenay, 
very uniform width low water some 600 feet and equally un- 
changing depth about feet. ordinary times the level the 
river quite feet below the land. The banks are uniformly 
steep, and consist throughout the same stratified alluvial soil, with giant 
tree-trunks, bleached white, sticking out the water projecting from 
the banks here and there. When 1884 took steam-launch—the 
first craft larger than dug-out navigate the Kootenay (to reach which 
had partly dragged, partly carried Indians’ shoulders 
Pack-river Pass)—the dangerous snags, now long removed, proved sore 
puzzle the old salt who had last navigated her Norwegian fiords. 

these stretches clear bottoms are the object the reclamation 
scheme referred to, must devote some space the lower Kootenay 
Valley and the vagaries its river. ‘The Kootenay Lake into which 
flows miles long and fiord-like, surrounded precipitous mountains 
much higher than those that flank the valley, some them reaching 
altitude 10,000 feet. The lake’s outlet lies the end arm that 
branches off westward direction. This outlet the crux the 
problem, for unnatural obstructions have here narrowed its V-shaped 
notch double way. side stream, called Grohman Creek, coming 
right angles from the north, has the course ages brought down 
from the impending heights Mount Grohman great masses gravel 
and deposited them bars its mouth. Right opposite huge landslide 
has tumbled great rocks into the waterway. From this point the outlet 
stream, which still bears the name Kootenay River, series 
rapids and falls descends 350 feet the course few miles, until 
joins the Columbia River about the same size. few miles below 
the junction the river, which again became British its way through the 
lower Kootenay Valley, changes its allegiance for third time and re- 
enters American territory not far from the famous Kettle Falls, which are 
interesting naturalists because they are among the highest obstructions 
leapt salmon. 

Such immense quantities water from the melting snows pour down 
the Kootenay summer that the lake rises from feet soon 
the full effect the summer heat makes itself felt. This causes the river 
overflow the whole floor the long bowling-green valley, covering the 
bottoms years excessive floods with feet water, and turning 
the valley into extension the lake. such occasions, when 
summer sets suddenly, one can paddle canoe from Bonners Ferry 
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the lake without once entering the real channel the river, which 
marked the fringe fine old cottonwood its banks. The water 
this season heavily charged with earth, and when the freshets subside 
thin layer valuable deposits left the bottoms this has built the 
valley delta, and what was once, before the outlet the lake became 
obstructed, long trough forming part the Kootenay Lake, has the 
course ages become filled with silt brought down from the Rockies 
the turbulent Kootenay River, and extending year year further into 
the lake. But the lake very deep—in many places 
sounding-line failed touch bottom yards from the shore—the 
process course slow. high-water season belt discoloured 
water extends from the river-mouth the outlet the lake, distance 
roughly miles, with perceptible current. seen from height 
this band forms striking contrast the crystal depth either side it. 

the water stays the bottoms for some weeks—in years exces- 
sive floods long six seven weeks—no agricultural development 
these extraordinarily fertile tracts possible present. But from what 
has been said obvious that were the outlet restored its original 
dimensions, that could carry the increased outflow June, July, and 
August, the lake could kept near its spring level, and thus pre- 
vent the harmful overflow the bottoms. The work widening and 
deepening the outlet presents engineering difficulties 
consists simply removing low-water season the obstructing banks 
rubble and gravel shot into the fairway Grohman Creek. Were 
necessary, one could lower the low-water level the lake much more 
than will actually required extending the work further down the 
rapids, which begin the mouth Grohman Creek. There now 
railway within 200 yards the spot, and within the same handy distance 
high waterfall the creek could provide all the needful power, while 
Nelson, the capital West Kootenay, not more than mile away. 

generation ago, becoming enamoured with Kootenay, obtained 
from the Government British Columbia concession the overflowed 
bottoms north the boundary, and the advice two English en- 
gineers began the widening the outlet. But the conditions were then 
very different, for Kootenay was still wild and remote country, and 
labour excessively so, although for reasons which revert later 
had leave the work unfinished, have hesitation saying that the 
project not only feasible, but, comparison with the results will 
achieve, most promising. 

glance the map shows one principal reason why the scheme has 
not been carried out long ago. The parallel crosses the lower 
Kootenay Valley right angles, cutting two, the southern half 
lying the State Idaho, the northern British Columbia, where also 
the outlet situated. the larger areas, some 40,000 acres overflowed 
bottomland, are situated Idaho and further the river than the 
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30,000 acres British Columbia, the former will the first experience 

the benefits from the widening the outlet. Therefore carry out the 
scheme advantageously both countries, co-operation the two govern- 
ments essential. While Idaho remained territory none its swamp 
overflowed lands were open settlement and since became state 
other reasons prevented rapprochement between the two governments 
but now, when Canada and the States are fighting common foe, petty 
disputes have been forgotten, and the legislature Idaho has appro- 
priated $600,000 carry out the scheme, into the details which 
searching inquiry has been made. soon the necessary authority 
the British Columbian Parliament can obtained, hoped that 
the widening the outlet will taken again scale that will 
ensure speedy success. 

The inexhaustible fertility the soil, which probably reaches great 
depth, will make the land when once the overflow stopped great 
value, for densely timbered West Kootenay there are absolutely 
other clear areas ready, these are, for the plough. For the same 
reason the homesteads need not large, acres the bottomland and 
similar acreage adjacent hill-land, upon which the houses could 
built, would suffice. The wheat, potatoes, fruit, and hops that can 
grown the bottoms will have the best possible markets right the 
grower’s door, for Kootenay to-day one the richest lead, copper, and 
silver mining districts North America. present every pound flour 
and other foodstuffs has imported from the States brought great 
distances from the North-West. Hence food grown the spot com- 
mands prices. Other advantages are salubrious climate where 
extremes heat and cold are unknown, average rainfall inches, 
and altitude under 1800 feet. except the plague mosquitos, 
which for two months sorely try man’s patience, but which, know 
from experience other places, will probably disappear when the over- 
flow has been stopped, can conscientiously say that know drawback 
what consider the most attractive country for white settlement the 
continent. 

The Indians found far the most attractive aborigines had come 
across all hunting expeditions, the course which used 
live for months amongst tribes still their ancient hunting-grounds 
their primitive condition. The Kootenay Indians were two small tribes, 
the one inhabiting the upper Kootenay Valley, who were horse Indians, 
the other, dwelling the lower Kootenay Valley, being canoe Indians, and 
they saw very little one another. Both are pleasant, laughter-loving 
people, and from early days were always friendly the whites. Sir 
Charles Wilson, the Blue Books the Boundary Commission sixty 
years ago, says they were the finest race Indians met with 
during the progress the Commission, brave, honest and truthful.” 
1882, when first came among the lower tribes their curiously 
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isolated beautiful home, they were still living perfect state 
freedom, untouched civilization, and unlike this respect any other 
tribe had ever come across. had reserves, and govern- 
ment supervision official census had ever been taken, and the Indian 
Department distant Ottawa was totally uninformed about their exist- 
ance. 1842 the famous Father Smet had established Roman 
Catholic mission upper Kootenay, over which his successor, delightful 
specimen self-sacrificing enthusiast, Father Fouquet, presided the 
time visit. delighted was this good old man have, after 
many years complete isolation, once again chance speaking French, 
that nearly carried out his design embracing and kissing the stranger 
who one dark night knocked the door the tumble-down log mission 
asking for night’s shelter. Beloved his naked “children” few 
whites ever have been, had given them French names, turning brawny 
savages with their quaint names Skincoots, Sokanepacker, Lapoonay, 
and Tammeya, into Placide, Donnace, Celice, and Cyprian, all pronounced 
punctiliously French fashion. ‘Their tribal laws were the one 
that interested most was the patriarchal arrangement their hunting- 
grounds. The vast areas over which they roamed quest the wood- 
land caribou, bighorn, and “the white buffalo the mountains,” they 
called the antelope-goat montanus), where they trapped 
for furs, was divided among the thirty-seven heads then 
the lower Kootenay, and found that bribe could tempt the individual 
trespass upon another man’s ground, 

Alas! that year was the last which the merry and honest 
lower Kootenays were enjoy primitive conditions; for next year 
began the rush white invaders rich mines were discovered, prospectors 
the dozen began flock in, whites began quarrel and kill each 
other, and the lonely echoes the lovely Kootenay Lake were awakened 
the shrill whistles steamers the thunder exploding dynamite. 
Twenty years later six railways, half dozen towns with daily newspapers, 
telephones, tramways and electric light, and dozens mining camps lined 
the shores the lake desecrated the forest solitudes hitherto the home 
the grizzly and the quaint Haplocerus, while tens thousands miners 
and railway navvies with hundreds female riff-raff were carrying 
into the last remaining wild corner the North American 
continent outside the Arctic regions. Never can grateful enough for 
the happy chance that took into West Kootenay 1882 and permitted 
live among these interesting aborigines when they were still un- 
touched even frontier civilization. 

have hitherto spoken but little the upper Kootenay Valley, the 
home fine race horse Indians you could meet anywhere. 

1883 the request the Government took census the tribe, which then 


numbered 157 souls. that occasion their chief, St. Pierre, told that none his 
females had even seen white woman, 
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Rather more numerous than their aquatic fellow-tribesmen, they had come 
more immediately under the tuition Father Fouquet, who lived their 
midst, while the lower tribe only saw him once year. ‘They had also 
seen more white people, for the sixties there had been short-lived 
gold-mining excitement, and eleven white men and two white women 
were even then still resident East Kootenay. 

But more interesting the readers the than the recital 
conditions that have long passed away will brief account another 
remarkable physiographical feature the Kootenay River. glance 
the map shows that Canal Flat the Kootenay approaches small lake, 
called the Columbia Lake, which the present source the largest river 
the Pacific Slope North America. level gravel bar, which 
now grow scattered yellow pines great age, separates the two waters, 
the distance between them being under two miles, and the river-level 
being some feet higher than that the lake, taking both ordinary 
seasons. very remote date the Kootenay forked this point, part 
its waters flowing into the Columbia Lake and part draining down 
its present channel diametrically opposite direction. other words, 
the present headwaters the Kootenay were then the source what has 
for the last century and quarter, since its discovery Captain Rob 
Gray, been known the Columbia. the “Great river the 
West,” the exploration which gave Lewis and Clarke such unique 
opportunities decade later, should really known the Kootenay. 
Two circumstances prove positive manner that the Canal Flat bar 
was once the river-bed. One was brought light when the years 
1888-9 constructed canal across this bar. digging what was 
practically big ditch, provided with lock and gate its river end, 
many remains trees and animal bones were found, the appearance 
which left doubt the comparatively short period they had been 
underground. ‘Thus broken buffalo (bison) skull had some the hair 
and skin attached round the roots the horn.* 

The second proof that not long ago the Kootenay here formed great 
island not much less than 300 miles length, afforded interesting 
ichthyological fact. Kootenay Lake contains curious the 
landlocked salmon. the falls the Kootenay Lake outlet are far too 
high for salmon leap—their greatest recorded jump feet—the only 
other way which the fish could possibly have reached Kootenay Lake 
was the Columbia, over Canal Flat, and down the upper and lower 
Kootenay River, truly wonderful journey something like 1300 
1400 miles, the course which some the fastest water the world 
had stemmed and altitude nearly 2700 feet attained. 

The strange-looking beast, the antelope-goat montanus), 
many names—forty-four have been thrust upon it—is found only the 


Buffaloes frequented the upper Kootenay Valley late the forties. 
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mountain systems the Pacific slope about Very 
little was known about the eighties, but the West teemed with 
legends. Its chase lured the then equally unknown Kootenay 
country, and after most successful hunt lasting six weeks with two 
Kootenays sole companions, the charms this remote paradise 
caused take more engrossing interest its development. ‘The ten 
years devoted were richer than Golconda experiences, but not 
lucre, for mine was the usual fate those who bite off more than they 
can chew and the English company which turned over reclama- 
tion concession when left the country return Europe was, for other 
reasons, equally unsuccessful. can, however, look back the financial 
losses sustained with certain degree satisfaction, for they proved 
material assistance British Columbia. When began negotiations 
with its Government for concession some wealthy foreign capitalists 
had nearly secured land grant 750,000 acres, including every yard 
land round Kootenay Lake and also the overflowed land wanted. 
eventual consequence scheme the foreigners retired altogether, 
and what very soon afterwards turned out one the richest mineral 
districts North America was saved the province and individual 
exploitation its people. 


THE FLUCTUATIONS MEAN SEA-LEVEL WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE THOSE CAUSED 
VARIATIONS BAROMETRIC PRESSURE 


Colonel Sir Charles Close, K.B.E., C.B., C.M.G., Director- 
General the Ordnance Survey 


(The substance, with some revision, paper read one the meetings 
the discussion Geophysical subjects arranged Committee the 
British Association, and held the rooms the Royal Astronomical Society 
Burlington House.) 


1831 Daussy, the French Hydrographer, published the 
tions, Connaissance des Tems for 1834, Memoir the Tides, with 
special reference the effect wind and variation barometer mean 
sea-level Brest. From continuous series observations for 1817 
concluded that variation millimetre the barometer produced 
change opposite sign 14°7 millimetres the level the sea. This 
appears the first determination the value the quantity shall 
call the ratio change height sea change barometer. 
have recalculated his result from the formula where 
Fifteen Years’ Sport and Life the Hunting-grounds Western America’ 


(the Field Office, 1900) give synonymy the Haplocerus, and fully describe its 
habitat and chase. 
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tions barometer, from the mean, and find 

1837 Mr. Lubbock published Zrans., 103) examina- 
tion observations Liverpool and London, and deduced values 
and (we shall omit the negative sign the rest this paper), but 
not clear what observations were used. Mr. Lubbock further requested 
Mr. Russell calculate the height high water Liverpool and 
London for May and June 1836, and compare the calculations with the 
observations.” From the diagrams have calculated 
that for these months was Liverpool and London. 

Dr. Whewell reported the British Association (Report, 1841, 30) 
that observations high water Bristol the years 1834-6 gave ratio 
13°3, and that the effect atmospheric pressure the height the tide 
something local and immediate.” 

1842 General Colby asked Sir George Airy assist him dealing 
with mass tidal observations round the Irish coast, and the computa- 
tions were made under Airy’s directions the Royal Observatory. The 
Astronomer Royal concluded that the comparison amply supported the 
view that negative irregularity the height the barometer accom- 
panied bya positive irregularity the height the sea, twelve fourteen 
times great that the barometer.” have recomputed the figures 
for Kingstown and Limerick, and find values and 

1848 Sir James Ross made hourly observations for nine months, 
while wintering the harbour Port Leopold, lat. 74° The complete 
observations not seem have been discussed, but the Philosophical 
Transactions, 1854, 285, will found the observations days and 
values ranging from have recomputed the same 
observations, and find 

comparison computed and observed heights high water Bristol 
for the twenty-one years 1834 1854, and found 12°772. 

the Report the U.S. Coast Survey for 1871, 93, examina- 
tion Prof. Ferrel tides Boston Harbour. From series high 
and low waters from found 7°33. remarks that the 
changes level appear anticipate the barometric pressure, and attri- 
butes this certain effects the wind, which complicate the matter. 

1895 Mr. Wheeler contributed the British Association 
examination the effect wind and barometer the tides Boston 
Dock, Lincolnshire, and came negative conclusions, which are probably 
explained the distance Boston Dock from the sea, and its shallow 
approaches. 

1896 Committee the British Association reported “On the 
effects wind and atmospheric pressure the tides based data from 
Bristol, Hull, Sheerness, Portsmouth, and Liverpool. The Committee 
found that tides are influenced both atmospheric pressure and 
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wind that the indications given the local barometer not afford 
reliable guide that reliable formula can found for the effect the 
wind that the variation height water due atmospheric pressure 
thirty times the variation the mercury.” Some exception might perhaps 
taken the methods calculation adopted, and the stations chosen 
were perhaps not very suitable, none them are open sea stations. 
The Committee appear have paid insufficient attention previous in- 
vestigations. But the Report deserves study, especially that part which 
deals with the effect gales. 

amination tides, wind, and weather for Ymuiden 1895 and 1896 and 
the Hook Holland 1896, and concluded that the effect atmospheric 
pressure the height the tides not the same for different directions 
the wind, but qualifies his result with the remark that difficult take 
into proper account the meteorological effects, which may extend great 
distance. have re-examined Airy’s data for Kingstown, June 22— 
August 22, 1842, the method used Mr. Ortt, and come much the 
same conclusion, that the effects the wind are sensible but somewhat 
difficult disentangle. Ortt’s mean values for all directions wind 
are Ymuiden and the Hook Holland. 

1914 Prof. D’Arcy Thompson published important paper 
Sea Level and its Fluctuations” (Fishery Board for Scotland, 
Scientific Investigations, No. IV., 1914, H.M. Stationery Office. Price 
gives harmonic formulz for the monthly and annual means sea-level 
Aberdeen, Dundee, Milford Haven, and other ports, but finds difficult 
draw positive conclusion from the constants. His verdict is, however, 
that barometric pressure inadequate produce the observed variations. 

doubt true that the local barometer cannot account fully for the 
variations, but the Ordnance Survey observations, and the older observa- 
tions, show clearly that the local barometer has its effect and does account 
for its expected share. There arithmetical error Prof. 
Thompson’s paper which affects his conclusions. has shown the 
existence fluctuation with the latitude variation period 431 days 
and amplitude inch, thus confirming principle the results the 
late General Madsen and Lieut. Petersen. 

‘The above summary preceding work may serve introduction 
the following preliminary account results derived, large extent, 
from the newly established self-recording tide-gauges the Ordnance 
Survey. 

The Ordnance Survey Observations.—When was decided re-execute 
the geodetic level network Great Britain, thought desirable take 
steps determine with greater accuracy the position mean sea-level. 
The late Sir George Darwin was consulted, and concurred the selec- 
tion mean sea-level stations Dunbar, Felixstowe, and Newlyn. 
Felixstowe is, perhaps, not ideal station, but the other two could hardly 
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improved they are open sea stations rocky coast. Dunbar has 
been work since 1913, Newlyn since 1915, and Felixstowe since 1917. 
These three points form great triangle, nearly equidistant from the 
centre England the shape England and Wales and the south 
Scotland will admit. each station self-recording tide-gauge work, 
and there also barograph and mercury barometer. the Felixstowe 
station has not been working for quite year, its records are not included 
this discussion. 

for Dunbar and Newlyn plot, for each year, the monthly varia- 
tions mean sea-level, and the same diagram plot the barometric 
variations from the mean the year multiplied 13} (the specific gravity 
mercury divided that sea-water), and invert the barometer curve, 
see once that there is, every case, marked correspondence 
between the two curves. 

But for the present not necessary assume the value the 
barometer constant, can find out what factor does, fact, 
produce the best correspondence. can this very simply somewhat 
Ferrel did. For each month there equation, (water variation) 
Kb, (barometer variation), and the simple least square solution gives 


the most probable value viz. The values obtained this 
way for the six years available are 


will seen that varies good deal but always negative and 

will found that this conclusion borne out when other stations 
are examined. The attached tables show the most probable values 
fifteen different stations. Wherever the observations were available 
they have been computed the way above described. periods 
sometimes appear give results differing more from the theoretical value 
than short periods. But short periods also show considerable divergencies, 

order investigate the matter more fully the observations for the 
year 1916-17 Newlyn were subjected special treatment, and 
should remarked that the value for this year differed considerably 
from the mean. The method treatment was the following The annual 
mean sea-level for 1916-17 was first computed the mean hourly 
heights throughout the year. The mean barometer was also computed 
the mean hourly readings throughout the year. Then the mean level 
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for each period nine tides (each tide being from high low low 
high) was computed, and the mean barometer reading for this period was 
also worked out. The 156 barometer variations were then arranged into 
groups according magnitude there were seventeen such groups, and for 
each group equation the form was written. least 
square solution these seventeen equations gave result, 
The calculations were carried out Major Robinson, 

will noted once that, whereas taking monthly means 
got value for taking much smaller periods get 
value more approaching the theoretical one. But inspection the 
plotted results gives more vivid impression than figures (Plate I.). 
The immediate response the sea the local barometer very marked. 
one after studying this diagram can fail convinced that the effect 
changes the barometer sea-level very genuine one. The 
same result impresses itself examining Lubbock’s diagrams for 1836 
London and Liverpool, Ross’s figures for Port Leopold 1848, 
tide chart during atmospheric depression (Plate IT.). 

Annual the diagrams given Prof. D’Arcy Thompson for 
Aberdeen, Dundee, and Milford are plotted the same paper those 
derived from the Ordnance Survey Stations Dunbar and Newlyn, 
general similarity, might expected, shows itself; but the Atlantic 
stations, Milford and Newlyn, are more irregular than the North Sea 
stations. the other hand, one cannot expect very regular results from 
the few years’ data available Milford, Dunbar and Newlyn. in- 
spection the diagram (page 56) sufficient show that the cause 
this annual fluctuation affects the Atlantic well the North Sea, 
and not attributed any local conditions the latter. 

can now, applying the proper signs, deduct each case the 
appropriate barometer correction, assuming that the local water cor- 
rection —13} local barometer variation. This has been done, and 
the effect depress the curves. now take mean these 
“corrected” diagrams shall obtain the most general result which 
the observations present seem warrant (see Fig. will 
seen that the M.S.L. diagram, corrected for barometer, has maximum 
November and minimum April, with total amplitude about 
inches. 

Cour (quoted Prof. D’Arcy Thompson), paper deal- 
ing with Danish waters, after making allowance for barometric 
variation, obtained corrected curve with maximum about August, 
about March, and total amplitude about inches. The 
maximum about August certainly curious, and does not agree with the 
British results. 

The main conclusions derived from the Ordnance Survey obser- 
vations and the others quoted are, think, first, that, contrary the 
opinions the British Association Committee and Prof. D’Arcy 
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Thompson, variations the local barometer should considered 
having their full effect the sea-level, effect which is, naturally, often 
masked fluctuations due other causes. And the second conclusion 
that, superimposed all other variations, there annual tide, 
probably not astronomical origin, but oceanic and general, its cause 
present this tide has the five stations Aberdeen, Dundee, 
Dunbar, Milford, and Newlyn, mean amplitude about inches, with 
minimum March April. 

the first conclusion sound follows that correction for barometer 
variations should applied before discussing the variations due other 
causes. 

The other variations include very small nineteen-year tide, still 
smaller annual tide, and small variation” tide 431 days’ 
period (Fishery Board for Scotland, Scientific Investigations, 1914, No. 4). 

The Ordnance Survey observations have not yet extended over long 
enough time enable draw any definite conclusions from them 
with regard the variation mean sea-level from year year. But Dr. 
Brehmer and Prof. Thompson have shown that there are some general 
causes work which give rise long period fluctuations extending over 
many years, with range our waters inches. 

Some Practical all modern Ordnance maps will 
found this legend, altitudes are given feet above the assumed 
mean level the sea Liverpool, which foot below the 
general mean level the old mean sea-level Liverpool 
was determined March 1844. look our diagram shall 
see that March the sea-level may expected below the general 
mean level the year. not know what the value the annual 
mean was, and have not looked the winds barometer readings. 
now really arbitrary datum, mark remains, and perhaps this 
point not worth pursuing. The figure 0°65 foot, inches, derived 
from the observations taken twenty different ports round the coasts 
England and Wales the year 1859, combined with the observations 
nine other ports previous years. fourteen the ports the obser- 
vations were taken during June, July, and August, and July may 
taken mean date for this group, the rest being scattered throughout 
the year. The height the tide was noted ten-minute intervals, and 
each day one complete tide was observed, the average number tides 
observed being 164. Altogether nearly 25,000 measurements were made. 
These were connected with the level network. 

there were any constant error expected about July this 
would affect the mean result. fact, our diagrams show that about this 
time the year the sea may expected nearly its mean height, 
that, happy accident, the result obtained 1859 likely 
fairly good one far monthly fluctuations are concerned. 

Again, if, appears the case, the “local” barometer exerts its 
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THE FLUCTUATIONS MEAN SEA-LEVEL 


full effect raising depressing the mean level the sea, then our three 
mean sea-level stations, Dunbar, Newlyn, and Felixstowe, will have their 
mean level, over long period, affected the permanent difference 
height barometer. The Meteorological Office has kindly given the 
Normal Pressure Values for these three stations, and appears that the 
normal barometer Newlyn somewhat more than one-tenth inch 
mercury higher than Dunbar. From this cause, therefore, 
the mean sea-level Newlyn would inches below the mean sea- 
level Dunbar. The difference would not detected any levelling 
operation, apparently should allowed for the general reduction 
the levelling—if based the three values M.S.L. 


Values (Ratio variation M.S.L. variation local barometer) 
for periods one year and longer. 


Place. Dates. of years. | Authority. | K | Remarks, 


Bristol 1834-54 Bunt Mean yearly values 
Boston (U.S. 1856-61 Ferrel From computed mean 
tides 
Ymuiden ... 1895-96 Mean all winds 


nine tides: Robinson 


Values for periods less than one year. 


The results marked the above lists depend upon comparison observed 
short periods with observed M.S.L. long results not 


marked depend generally comparison observed with computed values, and are 
not 
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EUROPE 


Human Geography Western Europe.— Fleure, Professor the Uni- 
versity College Wales, Aberystwyth. London: Williams Norgate. 


The aim this work incidentally indicated the beginning the fifth 
chapter that furnishing short sketch the interweaving relations 
between man and environment” for that part Europe which brought 
under consideration. This includes all the countries between the Baltic, the 
Atlantic, and the Mediterranean west the Balkan Peninsula, though some 
parts this area are considered more fully than others. The British Isles, for 
example, are rather briefly treated, first the opening chapter, which gives 
summary account the earliest traceable settlements Western Europe, and 
the eighth and last, which deals broadly with the relations Britain, chiefly 
the mainland Europe, but also America. All the chapters contain much 
penetrating observation, ingenious reflection, and interesting generalization, 
none more than that France, country for which the author claims (p. 55) 
leadership the spiritual life Western Europe,” and which has 
obviously studied with special degree affectionate zeal. But spite the 
illumination which one gets from the book every here and there, one must con- 
fess that various grounds somewhat fatiguing book read, and this, 
think, may connect with what the author tells his preface 
the origin the book. First, was written the request the editors 
series general title ‘The Making the Future’—Prof. 
Geddes and Mr. Branford, whem, and especially Mr. Branford, 
Prof. Fleure makes acknowledgment contribution. keeping with 
this origin that the volume shows more concern for suggestiveness than 
sober demonstration. that the exposition there constant re- 
currence such terms possibly,” probably,” be,” and 
the reader ever being made pause and think how much likelihood there 
this that may be,” and ask himself whether something else may not 
well be. One cannot help feeling that there good deal that fanciful 
the book—much that may true, but that can neither proved nor disproved. 
All this might instructive, and fruitfully and pleasantly suggestive were 
always made acquainted with the evidence which the suggestions rest but 
without that evidence they are apt become And the habit 
cultivating such suggestiveness has tendency vagueness, even obscurity, 
thought. Take, for example, such statement this 43: 
significant that the Pécheurs the Breton coast from St. Brieuc 
Tréguier are possibly descendants early wanderers, regards their 
physique.” might significant could assured their being 
descendants wanderers, but where the significance if, are 
allowed suppose, they are possibly something 

the difficulty reading the book the other fact its origin men- 
tioned the preface also probably contributes, namely, that made 
selection the contents lectures and discussions class Human 
Geography Aberystwyth during the last ten years.” Those present the 
lectures and discussions doubt had fuller opportunity for ascertaining the 
grounds which conjectural statements were made and getting used the 
lecturer’s peculiarities thought and expression, but the author has hardly 
realized how much necessary make himself clear readers who come 
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fresh such treatment gives his subject. many cases one feels 
that more familiar English would have been more serviceable for this purpose 
than the peculiar technical language which Prof. Fleure has accustomed 
himself and his hearers. The volume illustrated diagrams 
maps and provided with index. 
AFRICA 


After Big Game: the Story African Meikle, F.Z.S., 

and Mrs. Meikle. London: Werner Laurie. 

Pp. viii. and 327. and Sketch-map. net. 

Although the authors After Big Game’ deal with places and subjects 
fairly familiar, they with freshness view and shrewdness obser- 
vation which not only attract the reader, but give real value the volume. 
The title the book does not adequately indicate its contents. Little more 
than half the text given The hunting adventures and the lure 
the wilderness are well described, and the sportsman and naturalist will not 
neglect them. The rest the book makes wider appeal. Part 
solid contribution understanding the problems awaiting solution 
British East Africa. Mr. Meikle this part deals with the races, native and 
Indian, the Protectorate, its pests, insect otherwise,” and with the 
suitability the country for settlement exploitation Europeans. 
writes with the authority man intimately concerned the development 
the resources the Straits Settlements, and can judge well the prospects 
plantation” products. What says the subject both sound and 
encouraging. the highlands agrees with those much greater 
experience East Africa that they are not man’s country” the 
full sense that the climate, however delightful and exhilarating, not suitable 
for continuous hard open-air work Europeans. Thus the supply other 
labour for farm work paramount importance. Mr. Meikle appears fear 
that the natives are danger dying out. His fear may well grounded 
respect the Masai, but not, believe, regard the Bantu stock. 

Attention drawn the undesirable character most the Indian 
immigrants, There likely demand for the opening East Africa 
Indians for settlement large scale the Indian who should encouraged 
not the small trader who lives squalor and dirt, but the the cultivator 
the soil. Nor should the Indian settled districts where conditions are 
favourable Europeans. 

Mrs. Meikle’s account the country and the seaports—Mombasa, Zanzi- 
bar, Dar-es-Salaam, and Tanga—is entertaining and instructive. The journey 
described was made 1913—the year before the war began—and Dr. Schnee, 
the Governor German East Africa, depicted young man, with 
kind thoughtful face and courteous manner.” Appearances are not always 
trustworthy. Mr. Aflalo contributes brief notes fishing the Pro- 
tectorate.” may explained that both Mrs. Meikle and Mr. Aflalo include 


Uganda well the British East Africa Protectorate the scope their 
experiences. 


AUSTRALASIA AND PACIFIC ISLANDS 

The Pacific Ocean History. Papers and Addresses presented the 
Panama-Pacific Historical Congress held San Francisco, Berkeley, and 
Palo Alto, 19-23 July 1915. Edited Morse Stephens and Herbert 
Bolton. New York: Macmillan Co. 1917. 


Collections Congress papers always produce impression scrappiness 
and overlapping the other hand, they are usually specialized interest 
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that not found histories that cover wide field. The papers read 
the Panama-Pacific Congress are conspicuous example this rule. They 
suffer much from lack co-ordination, probably because the choice con- 
tributors was limited the war. The exploration the Pacific naturally 
divided into periods—Spanish, Dutch, French, and English—that ought 
have been possible find contributors for each period instead including 
papers the same subject from two Spanish historians and omitting the other 
nations altogether. true that the periods are briefly mentioned the 
excellent summary Prof. Morse Stephens, but even says nothing about 
the movement native races, nor the traditions voyages discovery from 
Asia before the sixteenth century. Much space given California, Alaska, 
New Mexico, and Japan, but the South American seaboard, Australia, New 
Zealand, New Guinea, and the Pacific Islands are left almost untouched. 
But disregard the rather ambitious title and take the book for what 
series unconnected footnotes history—geographers may read with 
profit Mr. Davis’s note the history California, which shows how the 
Golden Gate eluded the observation every explorer until was discovered 
accident 1775; Mr. Rudolph Taussig’s account the various schemes 
for cutting inter-oceanic canal, beginning with the channel dug the 
Indians Columbia 1788 Mr. Naojiro record the intercourse 
between Mexico and Japan the early seventeenth century, and the survey 
map the coast Japan sent the King Spain 1610, which has not yet 
been found; and Mr. Aurelio Espinosa’s curious and instructive paper 
speech mixture New Mexico. Students the history exploration the 
Pacific will agree with Don Crevea that respect humanity the natives 
the Spanish explorers compare very favourably with Dutch, the English, 
and the French. They went out found colonies with the double purpose 
waxing rich and converting the natives Christianity. The expeditions 
the other nations were purely voyages exploration, and livestock and seeds 
were presented the natives, was much for the benefit future European 
visitors for the profit the inhabitants. The acclimatization new animals 
and plants, which some instances, such the mongoose, the Norway rat, 
the hornet, and certain weeds and grasses, have proved disastrous the 
islands, not touched upon this volume, nor there any mention the 
spread European diseases. Even the Spanish contributors appear have 
missed the significance the Spanish attempt colonize the Solomon Islands 
1567 and 1592, when fateful conference was decided few votes 
return New Spain instead steering the south-west, course that would 
have landed the expedition Australia. Indeed, the conveners the Congress 
seemed unable forget that was being held North America, and that the 
audiences would more interested the history North American States 
and dependencies than any other part the ocean, and consequently the 
collection has title called history the Pacific Ocean except the 
title which its editors have conferred upon it. The book furnished with 
good index, but maps. THOMSON. 
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EUROPE 
Suggested Central Meteorological Bureau for Europe. 


RENE SAUSSURE, great-grandson the celebrated Swiss naturalist, 
outlines the March 1918 number the Archives des physiques 
naturelles Geneva scheme for Central Meteorological Bureau for Europe 
established after the war. suggests that the time opportune for 
the foundation such Bureau, would enable the heads the national 
meteorological services belligerent countries exchange necessary data 
without direct correspondence. But acknowledges that such Central 
Bureau must under the control International Committee, this point 
loses its force, since such Committee must meet before the Bureau can 
established. Until the future the International Meteorological Committee, 
which has done good work for generation past, settled quite clear that 
step the kind suggested can profitably considered. Saussure 
estimates the annual cost Central Bureau charged with receiving data from 
stations all parts Europe, preparing daily weather-map, forwarding 
post and telegraphing the data for provisional map daily, only 48,000 francs, 
less than £2000. are sure that such sum would totally inadequate 
for the purpose, even the Bureau were situated, suggested, Switzer- 
The greater part Saussure’s paper taken with the descrip- 
tion new method representing air-movement maps which thinks 
might adopted the work the projected Bureau. 


ASIA 
The Rainfall Régime French Indo-China. 


memoir this subject presented Cadet, Director the 
Central Observatory Phu-Lien, Tongking, No. 123 (1917) the 
based observations made various parts Indo- 
China during the decade 1906-1915, which considered give fair approxi- 
mation average conditions. Taking the various countries the territory 
appears that Tongking 1790 mm. rain fell 128 days the year, 
Annam 1850 mm. 118 days, Cochin China 1520 107 days, 
Cambodia 1550 mm. 115 days, and Laos 1940 123 days. The 
dry season corresponds the main with that the winter monsoon, and the 
wet season with that the summer monsoon but there are some striking 
anomalies. Thus along the Annam coast the rainy season prolonged till the 
beginning winter, the absolute monthly maximum actually occurring 
November. Also along the coast Tongking, especially over the delta and 
lower basin the Red River, the dry season broken towards the end 
January humid period feeble but persistent precipitation known the 
which lasts till mid-April, and may said link the dry and the 
wet seasons proper. wettest month July, with mm. 
days, but August mm. fell days. The driest month the 
same place December, with mm. days, the mean for the year 
being mm. days. Thunderstorms occur July Phu-Lien 
economic importance thunderstorm rains emphasized with regard 
chemical action, since electrical discharges cause oxygen and nitrogen enter 
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into combinations which soluble salts high nutritive value vegetation 
are formed. The heaviest day fall rain the whole colony during the 
decade considered was 489 mm. hours Tienteha Annam 
November 1912 typhoon. the Central Observatory, 
Phu-Lien, however, thunderstorm June 1915 brought 108 mm. hour, 
about times the rate the Tienteha fall. 


Jordan and Dead Sea: Erratum. 


the report Prof. King’s remarks the discussion following Dr. 
Masterman’s paper, April 1918, 214, from bottom /or six 
million gallons six million tons. raise the Dead Sea feet about 475 
million metric tons water are required and the Jordan has supply this 
about 120 days, during which evaporation may roughly balanced 
rainfall the Dead Sea basin, the discharge must average four million tons 
per day during the above period, and the maximum may very well six 
million tons per day but, Prof. King suggested, the average over the year 
must much less. are indebted Mr. Martindale and Prof. King for 
this correction and the additional figures. 


POLAR REGIONS 
Mr. Rasmussen’s Expedition Northern Greenland. 


Mr. Rasmussen’s plans for second expedition Northern Greenland, 
continue the work begun during his great journey 1912, when crossed the 
inland ice from sea sea and returned different route, were outlined 
the Journal for April 1916, 315. November the same year, 434, 
recorded the postponement the expedition account the delay caused 
the state the ice, and the substitution, for that year, less ambitious pro- 
gramme work the Melville Bay region. 1917 Mr. Rasmussen was able 
take his original plan, and has now returned civilization after accom- 
plishing important piece work amid great difficulties and hardships, in- 
volving the loss two his companions. From brief despatch sent 
Copenhagen arrival the appears that Sherard Osborn Fiord 
was reached May 1917, and that during May, June, and July all the great 
fiords along the north coast Greenland were mapped, the farthest north being 
point Long Fiord. Unfortunately game was met with, and sledging 
was rendered nearly impracticable the deep snow May and June, and 
water the ice July and August. July one the 
Olsen—perished while hunting near Dragon Point, and the return was delayed 
the unavailing search for him. The start was made August from 
George Fiord, and Cape Agassiz, 140 miles north Etah, was reached 
August 24. The explorers were then bad plight, entirely without food, 
having eaten the last dogs. Rasmussen and one the Eskimos walked south- 
ward for help, arriving Etah the end August and immediately despatch- 
ing sledges and provisions those left behind. They reached them 
September but too late save Dr. Wulff, who had already succumbed, the 
only survivor besides the Eskimos being Koch, who has returned Europe 
with the leader. Large geological and botanical collections have been made, 
and negative result value the failure find any trace Eskimo migra- 
tion the extreme north Greenland the east coast. 
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Prof. Vidal Blache. 


April Prof. Paul Vidal Blache passed away the age seventy- 
three. Readers this are aware that retained his energy and 
intellectual vigour the last. was only the last volume (p. 119) that there 
appeared notice his latest book, France The number the 
Annales Géographie just published (No. 146) contains the second part one 
his characteristic articles wide sweep and exact detail Les Grandes 
Agglomérations died unexpectedly heart disease, and those 
who knew him the end tell that was carried off the midst tasks 
which would have taken years accomplish. was native the south, 
born Pézenas the department the Hérault 1845, but had the 
surface least none the meridional temperament. His speech and personal 
bearing, like all his writing, bore the mark the calm, deliberate, patient, and 
resolute observer and thinker, bent the attainment explained 
that came family belonging the Massif Central—the volcanic region 
the Velay. 

early showed leaning geography. the Ecole Normale Supérieure 
chose the side history, but that was time when there was teaching 
geography the proper university sense, and when left 1866 was 
Premier Agrégé d’Histoire Géographie. This association history 
and geography became more and more real him time advanced, his clear 
aim all his most important work being bring into relief the geographical 
factor, not indeed explaining history (he was too well informed and sagacious 
for that), but complex influence always kept mind the study 
history. puts one his incidental reviews: “There can 
question geographical determinism. Nevertheless geography the key 
that cannot dispensed with Géographie, vol. (1909), 181). 

Several years after his leaving the Ecole Normale Supérieure were spent 
travel and careful observation Italy and the Levant, the opportunity for this 
being presented his nomination January 1867 member the French 
school Athens. returned France 1870, took his doctorate the 
Faculty Letters Paris January 1872, and October the same year 
was appointed Chargé cours d’Histoire Géographie the Faculty 
Letters Nancy, where from February 1875, attaining the requisite age, 
had the rank professor. About two years later (November 1877) was 
called Paris the Ecole Normale Supérieure teach geography students 
the third year, and remained that post for twenty-one years. This 
seems have been the most important period his life teacher, that 
which had, and utilized the full, the opportunity for moulding teachers 
geography. Meanwhile the department geography was greatly extended, the 
subject coming spread over the three years the course instead being 
confined one, the time his appointment. Meantime, too, was 
steadily adding his personal equipment for his work travels home and 
abroad, but especially home, making himself acquainted personal observa- 
tion with nearly every part France. the end 1898 was appointed 
succeed Himly the chair geography the Faculty Letters Paris, 
connection with which continued lecture till November 1909, and 
which was made honorary professor 1914. From 1908 till the year 
before his death delivered course lectures general geography the 
Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques. 
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The publications which Prof. Vidal Blache best known abroad 
are his ‘Atlas Général Histoire Géographie,’ published Armand Colin 
Hachette, 1903), published the first part the first volume the Histoire 
France,’ Ernest Lavisse, and republished separately with photographic 
illustrations 1908; and still more the periodical founded him 1891 
under the title Annales Géographie. The Atlas and the two forms 
the Tableau’ have already been noticed this (respectively vol. 
vol. 23, pp. 112-3 and vol. 31, 551). for Les Annales, they con- 
tinued appear under his direction till the time his death, and have been the 
vehicle numerous important articles, which have caused them repeatedly 
brought under the notice our readers. Many these articles Prof. Vidal 
Blache himself contributed. should, indeed, mentioned that with 
two exceptions (vols. and 19) all the volumes contain one more signed 
contributions him, many them original articles the type already 
described characteristic, others reviews outstanding works geography, 
but all bearing clearly personal stamp showing the author’s idea the 
nature the subject which was notable ornament. 

The writer this notice indebted the kindness the editors the 
Annales Géographie for advance copy the article the late Prof. 
Blache written Prof. Gallois for the 147th number that 
periodical, from which most the facts the career the subject the 
notice are taken. 


MEETINGS: ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY: 
SESSION 1917-1918 


Twelfth Evening Meeting, May 1918.—The President the Chair. 


Charles Stewart Addis Commr. Charles Ross Campbell, 
(temp. Lieut.-Colonel Rev. Henry Kingston Lieut. John 
Murray Mrs. Wilhelmina Ness Will Newell, Edge Parting- 
ton Captain John Alexander Richmond 2nd Witty. 

PAPER: The Achievements France Morocco. Mr. MacLeod. 


Anniversary General Meeting, May 1918, 5.30 p.m., the Theatre, 
Burlington Gardens.—The President, Colonel Sir Thomas Holdich, the 


Chair. 


The Honorary Secretary read the Minutes the last Anniversary Meeting, 
May 1917, which were confirmed and signed the President. 

ELECTIONS: Baker; Bell; Captain Donald Buchanan, CH.D., 
Miss Owen; Miss Frances Rodd; Wood. 


PRESENTATION MEDALS AND AWARDS. 


The PRESIDENT: Our first business the presentation the Royal Medals 


and other annual awards. With the permission His Majesty, the donor 
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the Medals, the Royal Medals have this year for the first time been struck 
bronze instead gold, and the balance their value given the recipients 
War bonds. 

The Patron’s Medal has been awarded gallant French officer, Com- 
mandant Tilho, for his remarkable contribution our geographical knowledge 
Africa. long ago 1904 was associated with Andoin mapping 
the labyrinth channels the north-east Lake Chad. 1907-8 was 
member the Joint Commission for the demarcation the Northern 
Nigerian frontier, and continued his researches the Lake Chad region 
1909. The results his surveys are described important scientific 
work covering the whole his mission from 1906 1909. From 1912 1917 
was again his old ground administrator Kanem, returning thereto 
way the Congo. took part the military operations for the pacifica- 
tion Tibesti, and carried out geographical researches that practically com- 
pleted the pioneer mapping that part Africa which lies between Lake 
Chad and our own Nile Surveys. Our Medallist now commanding batta- 
lion Colonial Infantry upon the western front, and cannot present this 
afternoon. will ask Captain Courson, representing the French Ambassa- 
dor, convey the medal and war bonds Commander Tilho with our best 
wishes. 

The Founder’s Medal has been awarded Miss Gertrude Lowthian Bell, 
the well-known authoress several most valuable books travel Syria 
and the near East, and the first lady (as far aware) who has held and 
still holds official appointment the East the Political Department. 
Commencing with journey 1905 through the Hauran, and from Damascus 
Aleppo, during which she acquired most useful knowledge social and 
antiquarian matters interest, she continued her explorations into Asia Minor 
with view more especially antiquarian study. She joined Sir William and 
Lady Ramsay 1907 for detailed exploration the site the thousand 
and one churches, well described her fascinating book with that title. 
1909 she journeyed down the right bank the Euphrates Hit and beyond. 
her book Amurath’ she describes the sites ancient Parthian 
cities, the discovery the amazing ruins Ukherdar, the ruins Samara, 
and has much tell the condition life among Arab tribes. She returned 
the Tigris route through Asia finally 1913-14 she undertook 
most notable journey north Arabia, travelling south-east from Damascus, 
crossed the Nefud, visited Shammar the capital Hail, not visited any 
European since 1893, back Baghdad, and across the Syrian desert 
Damascus. was truly astonishing journey for lady make, and 
Miss Bell travels most seriously, speaks Arabic with fluency, has the 
great gift making friends with the people the country, and accom- 
plished antiquarian scholar, small wonder that our Government have found 
her services useful connection with the Mesopotamian campaign that she 
cannot spared for to-day’s ceremony. will ask her father, Sir Hugh Bell, 
receive her behalf the medal and bonds. 

Sir HUGH BELL: daughter letter received from her the other 
day denies that she has done anything worthy the distinguished honour 
which you, sir, and your colleagues have been pleased bestow upon her. 
But should guilty very false modesty were attempt deny 
that the present for one the proudest moments life. desire, 
her behalf, thank the Society most sincerely for the very great honour 
they have bestowed upon her, and for the charming words with which you, sir, 
have handed the medal her representative, 
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The PRESIDENT: The Murchison Grant has been awarded Mr. 
Reid, for his maps the Belgian Congo which have been freely placed the 
disposal the Society. Mr. Reid profession mining engineer, who was 
for some years engaged developing the mining resources the Aruwimi 
region between the Congo and Lake Albert. took advantage leave 
England 1907 pass through the survey school this Society, and having 
equipped himself with complete instrumental outfit his own expense, 
returned the Congo regions, where traversed and mapped large area 
new country. His map results are excellent. have proved great 
value the present time. 

Mr. Reid still work the Congo, and will ask his mother, who is, 
glad say, present this afternoon, receive the certificate and award 
her son’s behalf. 

The Back Grant has been appropriately awarded our old friend Arctic 
circles, Captain Bartlett. Captain Bartlett belongs the youngest three 
generations famous Newfoundland sailing masters hailing originally from 
Dorset, being nephew that well-known mariner Captain Sam,” who died 
1916. commanded the Osfrey for his father when was only twenty- 
one, and spent number years sealing vessels, including three years 
the subsequently Shackleton’s ship. was mate the Windward 
1898-99, under Captain John Bartlett the Peary expedition commanded 
the Roosevelt Peary’s expedition 1905-06, and and took 
leading part sledge expeditions towards the Pole, Peary’s right-hand 
man. has been further north than any British subject. commanded 
the Karluk expedition 1913, and recognition his 
splendid leadership the expedition after the was lost that 
desire honour him indeed opportunity most fully appreciated 
this Society conferring some distinction member that most 
gallant clan seamen whom the country deeply indebted during this 
war. 

Captain Bartlett is, believe, Canada, and the High Commissioner for 
Canada has kindly attended this afternoon receive the award his behalf. 

Sir GEORGE PERLEY: consider great honour myself present 
here to-day for the purpose receiving this award behalf Captain 
Bartlett for his services connection with the may say that 
peculiarly interested this, because member the Canadian Government 
fell lot the one have negotiations with Mr. and 
make the arrangements with him prior the expedition which undertook 
the Arctic Seas behalf the Canadian Government. afraid that 
has not had very good luck personally, but the expedition has un- 
doubtedly been success, and judge that great deal this due the 
work and efforts Captain Bartlett. Captain Bartlett, understand, was 
born Newfoundland, but the same time are very happy and proud 
have had him the services the Canadian Government, and think may 
perhaps permitted say that only typical many our people. 
are forced our out-of-door life and the conditions new country 
self-reliant, and doubtless that may have been one the reasons why 
were able take our part properly this war. When say that, speak 
both Canada and Newfoundland, because are close neighbours well 
friends, and only proper that should coupled together. But the fact 
that were able send, within three months the outbreak war, fully- 
equipped expedition this country something over 30,000 men, and that 
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our first division was fighting Flanders the April following the com- 
mencement the war, only eight months after its declaration, mind 
proof that, said before, our circumstances new country are such 
that men learn adapt themselves all kinds situations and self- 
reliant every occasion. may say think that even this Society may feel 
proud giving recognition man such Captain Bartlett, whose work 
well known everywhere, and glad and happy here to-day 
receive the award for him from this famous old Society which 
thoroughly well known all over the shall transmit the award him 
with the complimentary things you have said regard him. 

The PRESIDENT The Cuthbert Peek Grant has been awarded Mr. 
Archer, for his surveys East Mr. Archer now Commissioner 
Somaliland Protectorate, and was formerly assistant collector and district Com- 
missioner the East Africa Protectorate. has made excellent use his 
opportunities for mapping during his extensive travels, having prepared him- 
self for such work attending the Society’s Survey Classes for instruction. 
From 1909 1912 completed much important geographical reconnaissance, 
and connected the triangulation East Africa with that Major Gwynne 
the south Abyssinia. thus laid the foundation for much future mapping. 
account Mr. Archer’s work, with map, will found the 
phical Fournal for November 1913. 

The Commissioner has few weeks ago returned his duties 
land, but are glad say that his wife here this afternoon, and will ask 
her receive the award and transmit him with our very best wishes. 

The Gill Memorial has been awarded Major Cuthbert Christy the 
for his surveys and explorations Central Africa. 

Major Christy commenced his geographical career South America thirty- 
three years ago, and has since continued many parts the world, 
almost without break the record. has, however, been chiefly distin- 
guished for his work Africa, where has travelled Uganda, much the 
Belgian Congo, British East Africa, Gold Coast, Nigeria, the Cameroons, 
the Sudan, and German East Africa. isto Major Christy that are chiefly 
indebted for what know geographically that most interesting region 
which includes the highland divide between the Upper Nile and the Congo. 
Not many geographers can show long and varied record the service 
their country Major Christy, who now service Mesopotamia. 
will ask the Secretary transmit the award him. 


The President then delivered his Anniversary Address, which printed 


The President appointed Mr. Mawdsley Williams and Mr. Young 
scrutineers the ballot. 


The Annual Report the Council, with the Auditors’ Report and the 
Accounts for 1917, were presented the Meeting. 


The Meeting proceeded the election ballot the President and 
Council for the ensuing year (see iv.). 
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